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The Knowlton 


Geographies 





| FIRST LESSONS | 
IN GEOGRAPHY | 


| For Third Grade 


, | \ HIS textbook, already in its eighth 
large printing, is meeting with 


teach- 


| 


success all over the country; 


ers are endorsing it, schools are 
adopting it. It is really easy and yet 
thoroughly sound in every particular. “It 
not only teaches essential facts of geog- 
raphy, but also trains the child’s powers 


of observation and quickens his interest 


INTRODUCTION TO 
WORLD GEOGRAPHY 


For Fourth Grade 


HIS new book is built to follow 

the author’s third grade book 

though it can be used as the first 
text in the subject. It affords ample 
preparation for more advanced texts, but 
is so originally conceived and organized 
as to involve no anticipation of content 
or form. It is beautifully illustrated with 
numerous photographs, charming ‘full- 
page pictures in colors, and unusual maps. 
The colored maps are drawn upon a new 
projection which affords the easiest tran- 


in the world around him.” $.96 sition from round globe to flat map. $1.32 
oe York The Author: PHILIP A. KNOWLTON 0 
-nicago allas 
Boston The Publishers: THE MACMILLAN COMPANY San Francisco 
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Florida, too, uses The Winston Simplified Dictionary 
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Primary Intermediate 
For use in the lower For use in all elementary 
grades grades 


» FOR TEXTBOOKS. 


Pennsylvania School 


Published in Three Editions 


Advanced 


For use in high schools and col- 
leges, and for teachers’ desk use 


Send for illustrated literature describing all three editions 


THE JOHN C.WINSTON 


COMPANY 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pennsylvania Casualty 
Company 


HOME OFFICE: LANCASTER, PA. 


AMERICA’S PREMIER LEGAL RESFRVE HEALTH AND ACCIDENT COMPANY 
TO SPECIALIZE IN TEACHERS’ INSURANCE 





The Pennsylvania Casualty Company has no connection 
with any Fraternal or Beneficial association 


ACCIDENT INDEMNITIES 


ORDINARY SPECIAL 
Principal Sum $1000 to $2000 Principal Sum $2000 to $4000 
Total Disability 25.00 weekly Total Disability $50.00 weekly 


Partial Disability $12.50 weekly Partial Disability $25.00 weekly 
Hospital Indemnity $75.00 weekly 





ILLNESS INDEMNITY 


Total Disability $25.00 weekly Non-Confining Illness $12.50 weekly 
(Indemnity paid from First Day of Disability) 





$100,000.00 


Deposited with the Insurance Commission of Pennsylvania for 
the protection of the policy holders 





Write or call for further information regarding our complete 
line of Health and Accident Policies 
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The Educators Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
LANCASTER, PENNSYLVANIA 


The ‘‘Original’’ and ‘‘Sole’’ Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 
Organized 1910 


The Association announces the adoption of new and more liberal certificates of member- 
ship which are 100% in desirability. They provide for greater weekly benefits; the pay- 
ment for all diseases; for total and partial benefits the year round; and for greater acci- 
dental death benefits than heretofore. 


Although these new certificates have only recently been adopted, several thousands of 
our members have already transferred to them and others are doing so every day. It will 
pay you well to investigate these new plans before enrolling elsewhere. 


Why not let the E. B. A. help you bear the financial loss when Sickness or Accident 
overtake you, just as it has helped thousands of other teachers all over the U. S. A.? 


Write Today. Let Us Give Details of Our New Plans. You Will Not 
Be Under the Slightest Obligations 


The Educators Beneficial Association 
Woolworth Building, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


Dr. C. H. Gordinier, President E. W. Strickler, Secretary 
































Easier, More Effective Teaching with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 














Subscribe Now and Pay Later 


Supplies an abundance of Plans, In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
Projects, Methods, Aids, De- wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
pret gn or sal wy you will fill out and mail the coupon below at once, your sub- 

weataes mnuak weeks, scription will start with the number which you specify and you 
need not pay until January 15th unless you prefer. 


Many illustrations including: full 
$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 





page drawings for Seat Work, 
Construction Work, etc.; page 
and double page Poster Pat- 
terns; designs for Black- 
board Drawings, etc. 














A A A SN SM Ge seme 








10 Large Full Color Art Master- 
pieces during the year with 
complete study material. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other departments and spe- 
cial features of great interest 
and helpfulness to teachers. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Ask for catalog of over 400 books 
for Teachers and Schools 








Say you 


Use This Order Blank——Pay Jan. 15th If More Convenient 


[P.S.J.—Nov. ] Ms cates s hated hess eS esate vuuscinnceeuenn 19.20. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 

Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year (Price $2.00) 
beginning with the issue here checked: } Sept., Oct. Nov. 
Place cross (X) in one 
of these squares to in- 
dicate preference as to 
payment. 


= I am enclosing payment herewith. 


[] I agree to pay not later than Jan. 15, 1928. 


Name ... , . jane wawrens 
St. o BR. F. D 
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- NEW BOOKS - 


McKINLEY, HOWLAND AND DANN’S 
World History in the Making World History Today 


(752 Pages) (859 Pages) 


Both books profusely illustrated in black-and-white and colors. 
y tae maps. Price of each book, $1.92 


HESE books give a graphic account of European history from prehistoric 

beginnings to the present time. They pay special attention to the indus- 

trial, social, and economic life of the various peoples. The style is fresh and 
stimulating. ‘Localized helps” are a new feature. 


PEARSON AND HUNT’S EVERYDAY READING 
NEW series, consisting of three books and a Teacher’s Manual, designed 
for silent reading and for specific training in: (a) Reading for information; 

(b) Reading to get the exact thought; (c) Reading for pleasure; (d) Reading 
for topical analysis, etc. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 





New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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JUST FROM THE PRESS 


TWO NEW BOOKS 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL 
ROTE SONG BOOK 


No. 7—45c per copy 





There are now 7 books in the Rote Song Series. 
Illustrated circular with contents will be | 
sent upon request. 





OGM ING. Biss ctentsivevc ....35e each per copy 
Books Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and 7..45e each per copy 
Wut Beried: <7 WOGMO) pies co.cc eek de ccees en $3.00 


NEW OPERETTA— 
“Grandmother’s Flower Garden” | = NATURAL SLATE 


For Pri -y and Intermediate Grades 
or Primary a n BLACKBOARDS! 


A beautiful operetta, interesting text, attrac- 
tive melodies teeming with action. Costuming 





fully illustrated with pictures. $1.00 PER COPY. we “Easy to Write on— 
Easy to Clean!” 
UTILITY BOOK “More Permanent Than 


Junior High ag 
: 4 7 No Up-Keep Cost 
This book is as popular with the upper grades Whatsoever !”’ 


| i 
Recreation Songs for Upper Grades and the Finest Buildings!” 
: 
as the rote song books are with the lower 


grades. Price 50c PER COPY. F \ NATURAL SLATE 


Published and for sale by the authors, ie BLACKBOARD CO. 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 101 Robin Ave. 


‘ . P Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Platteville, Wisconsin 
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Thousands of Schools 
Now Properly Equipped 








Teach Science 


The past few years have witnessed 
a wonderful transformation in the 
Laboratory Equipment of the Schools 
and Colleges of America. 


Hundreds of new schools have been 
built— and in most of them as well 
as in hundreds of old schools — Ke- 
waunee Laboratory Furniture has 
No. 15025 been installed. 


We are anxious to send full information abvu: good Laboratory Furniture to any Science instruc- 
tor. Just ask for a copy of the Kewaunee Book. Address all inquiries to the home office at Kewaunee. 


Co: 


LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


C. G. CAMPBELL, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
177 Lincoln St., KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 25 E. Jackson Blvd. NEW YORK OFFICE: 70 Fifth Avenue 
1511 Kimball Bldg. Offices in Principal Cities 
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A A GIRL’S PROBLEMS 
° a Mabel B. Trilling and Florence Williams 
ulpped t University of Chicago 
a if 
| ye 
aSSTOOM~ Ht 
’ A first text, based on the solution of person- 
usually means a successful teacher i al problems, covering the selection and con- 
) struction of clothing and the art and man- 
A= well chosen maps will have ? agement of the home. 
much o.40 =e impressing a IQ 
on your pupils an creating a stim at Ij a? <6 
ing a anhas htdie ade The authors’ full use of the problem method 
—_— they a ae 4 euageey i removes many obstacles and permits the 
ogra maps—bot - ih ae a9 ; 
fenge to. i chien Gciedion en a teacher to employ her skill in really impor- 
his imagination. Q Start the 1927-28 | tant matters. The pupil’s work is energized 
school year with maps chosen from i b pce teler ° h : 
the Johnston-Nystrom line of mate- |} y an intimate relation to her own life, 
rial for Geography, History and Bi- |§ which governs not only the suggested meth- 
ology. Over a century of map making Ka : ail , 
—— ae yout, peesee eens =k be hi od but the familiar materials and common 
this adtoyour letterhead, tellus in what ‘a uietimiead thich it is . 
caiblaie yan aan naseeinel talk andate Q processes to which it is applied. 
shall be pleased to send you special in- K 
formation whichyouwill findvaluable. || 
‘| || J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
‘at 
AJ.NYSTROM &Co. | + 
SCHOOL MAPS, GLOBES & CHARTS , 227 South 6th Street 2244 Calumet Ave. 
2249-53 Calumet o- hicago, i ‘ ‘ P 
Avenue <i Illinois 378 ||) Philadelphia Chicago 
SSeS =a 
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ATLANTIC READERS 


A series of five books designed for 


Character-Building 


Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 


Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 
Book | The Understanding Prince Grade IV 


Book I! High and Far Grade V 
Book IIl The Wonderful Tune Grade VI 
Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII 
Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII 


Six states have adopted these 
books in this, their first season. The 
States are Montana, Utah, Nevada, 
New Mexico, West Virginia and 
South Carolina. 





Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cts. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 























Visual Instruction 


Daylight Lanterns Lantern Slides 
Stereographs 





Stereoscopes 
_—— 


A VISUAL AID FOR EVERY 
VISUAL NEED 


SOCIAL SCIENCES HIGH SCHOOL SCIENCES 
PRIMARY READING MAP SLIDES 


Write for further information 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


MEADVILLE, PENN’A 


Mr. J. P. Hill, Mr. J. B. Ferguson, 
6721 McPherson St., 34 East 24th St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Chester, Pa. 


Mr. A. J. Blewitt, 
66 Ransberry Ave. 
E. Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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The ‘Teachers Protective Union 


Wins Favor Wherever Known 





to members. 
of members. 
tion in force. 
covered. 


a heart. 








The largest organization of its kind in the world 
Largest in Service—Over a million dollars in benefits paid 
Largest in Assets—Over $290,000 surplus for the protection 
Largest in Membership—Over 25,000 certificates of protec- 
Largest in Field of Protection—All diseases and accidents 


Definite in Promise and Fulfillment—An organization with 


Write for Application Blanks and Descriptive Printed Matter NOW 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 
Lock Box 544, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Jor a trip to’ 


[UROPE 


By the Cunard Budget Plan—some- 
thing new, that relieves you of all con- 
cern about the expense... all may 
now enjoy a round trip to Europe or a 
European tour ... small weekly pay- 
ments for a year ... then the joys of 
realization. . . the actual voyage to the 
old world, which every one should take. 





Subscribers to the Cunard Budget 
Plan automatically become members of 
the Cunard Travel Club, another recent 
Cunard development. The Club offers 
unusual privileges and is open to all 
inberuuad in Travel. 

Precise information about the Budget 
Plan and the Travel Club will be mailed 
upon request to the 


Secreta ry 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL CLUB 





25 Broadway, New York City 
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Tuberculosis Day 
in the Schools 
Friday, December 9, 1927 


Give your pupils the story of the Christmas Seal and 
its wonderful work in combating tuberculosis—the | 
plague that strikes down so many of our children. 
Stories of childhood health and happiness are avail- 
able, entitled: 


The Magic Christmas Seals 
The Third Circle 


Also the marvelous history of this penny life saver: 
THE CHRISTMAS SEAL—A DREAM COME TRUE 
Copies free from your 
COUNTY TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
or 
PENNSYLVANIA TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors of Modern Health Crusade material and 
the books: 


Health Training in Schools (Dansdill) 
A Health Education Procedure (Wootten) 


(Supported by Christmas Seals) 


























THE BARROWS AND PARKER 
GEOGRAPHY 


This series reflects consistently the 
immense advance made in recent years 
in both geography and education. Three 
books now available: 


Journeys in Distant Lands 
United States and Canada 
Europe and Asia 


THE PATHWAY TO READING 


COLEMAN-UHL-HosIc 


Fresh and varied content which pro- 
vides for the cultivation of all the vari- 
ous reading abilities. Primer, six read- 
ers, study period activities for first 
grade, teachers’ manuals, and cards 
now ready. 





Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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Teachers and pupils 
both enjoy this plan 
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—new program, used in 
60,000 schools makes 
children eager to 
acquire health habit 


It’s so pleasant to teach when chil- 
dren are really interested! This new 
health program puts new life into 
the class. It makes your pupils 
eager to practice a health habit. 

Every day you see the results of 
bad breakfasts in your class. Chil- 
dren who are restless and disobe- 
dient. Children who seem stupid or physically 
tired. In their own little bodies and actions 
they show that they lack proper nourishment. 

Tests by nutrition authorities in many 
schools show that children need an energy- 
giving, well-cooked cereal to start them off 
briskly and keep them going ‘“‘full steam ahead”’ 
all morning. 

The plan offered here enlists the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the children themselves. Teach- 
ers report that it is already working wonders in 
60,000 schools. 


Program and all material absolutely free 
Wherever the plan has been tried it has done so 





Free to 


TEACHERS 
What offer includes 


Graded contest devices to 
establish hot cereal break 
fast habit. 

2. Comprehensive outlines for 
teaching other fundamental 
health habits 


3. Supplementary contest ma- 
terial 

4. Picture awards for school 
rooms. 

5. Outline of talk to P. T. 
Association. 

6. Bibliography of health 
teaching material. 




















much to encourage the hot cereal breakfast 
habit that the Cream of Wheat Company now 
makes this special offer to all teachers and 
school officials. 

Simply mail the coupon below and we send 
full information.. Contest devices, posters, 
prizes, a simple plan to keep the mothers work- 
ing with you—all are arranged for age groups 
from kindergarten to high school. 

Pupils enjoy the program and teachers enjoy 
its results. Send your coupon today. 





© 1927, C. of W. Co. 





What teachers say 


“‘Mothers often told me how hard it was to persuade 
their youngsters to eat proper breakfasts. Now every 
one in my class eats hot cereal regularly.’’ Miss 
A. L. S., Denver, Colo. 


“All of us are having a lot of fun eating hot cereal 
breakfasts, and we all work better.’’ Miss M. G., 
Newark, N. J. 





Cream of Wheat Company, Dept. 285, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Please send me free your plan for teaching health. 
Name 


Name and grade of school 


Address 
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Temple University 


Broad St. and Montgomery Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 

Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 

School of Music 

Training School for 
Nurses 

University High School 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 
Phone, Stevenson 7600 











“Snatt but mighty’’— 
someone said of the 
lead pencil for 
School Use—and ‘‘Mighty 
good,”’ if 


D1xon’s TICONDEROGA. 


School Bureau 
Pencil Sales Department 


JosepH Dixon CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


1827 [ ONE HUNDREDTH YEAR | 1927 


OF DIXON SERVICE 

















fee * Jeachers 


Introductory Course In 

Practical School Discipline 
Mail coupon below and receive FREE Intro- 
ductory Course of Practical School Discipline 
by R. C. Beery, A.B. (Columbia), M.A. (Har- 
vard), and Associate Faculty of International 
Academy of Discipline. 
No matter where you live, or what grade you 
teach, you can now win the respmct, obedience, 
and admiration of every pupil, and command 
sure success in your profession. 

Why Children Misbehave 


The Introductory Course, now offered free, 
points the way to contro] of Inattention, Cheat- 
ng, Dusobedience, Disrespect, Giggling, Tru- 
ancy Stubbornness, Bad Temper, Crying, Prac- 
tical Joking, Whispering, etc., and to the solu- 

b tion of all problems in discipline that you will 
encounter in your career. 


The very highest academic ability is futile 
without the vital essential of proper discipline. 


So send coupon at once, without obligation, to 
the 
International Academy 
of Discipiine 
dote Dept. 3711 4 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio : 


International Academy of Discipline 
Dept. 3711, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 
Without cost or obligation, please send 
me at once Introductory Course in 
Practical School Discipline. 


—m ee 
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Study at Home 


Over ninety different corre- 
spondence courses for the 
training and improvement of 


Teachers 


Courses in Psychology, Education, 
English, Public School Art, German, 
Romance Languages, History, Politi- 
cal Science, Economics, Mathematics, 
Latin, Zoology, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociology, 
Ceramics, Geography, Metallurgy, 
Philosophy, Architecture, Rural Educa- 
tion, Chemistry, Physics, and Biblical 
Literature. 


Special Bulletin giving com- 
plete information mailed upon 
application to 


A. S. HURRELL 
Director of Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 
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raphies. Catalogue price, $2.00. 


Catalogue price, $1.60. 


New Books for 


Teachers, Principals and Superintendents 


Reed Psychology of Elementary School Subjects 


An interpretation of scientific research in this field with chapter summaries and bibliog- 


Russell Classroom Tests 


Simple and nontechnical, with specific directions for diagnostic and remedial work. 


Campbell Rural Life at the Crossroads 


Analyzes the farmer’s economic situation and offers practical and far-sighted sug- 
gestions for raising the rural civilization. Catalogue price, $1.96. 


Ginn and Company 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 






































NEWSON READER 
“VOCABULARY 


is small, highly repetitive, and 
meaningful to primary children. 


Average of New Words Per Page 





Playtime—(The Primer) 1.9 
Good Times—(Book One) a 
The Open Door—(Book Two) 3.3 


96% 


of the words in Playtime, Good 
Times and The Open Door are 
found in the Thorndike Word 
List. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue - = = New York, N. Y. 




















In the year 1748 


Benjamin Franklin said; 


“Good sense is a thing all need, 
few have, and none think they 
want’. . « 


Add to the enjoyment of your 
visit; choose your hotel wisely 
and apply Franklin’s doctrine of 
good sense. 

The Benjamin Franklin is the 
newest and most beautifully fur- 
nished hotel in the midtown sec- 
tion of Philadelphia. 


1200 Rooms, each with bath 
Rates *4 upward 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT & NINTH ST. 


PHILADELPHIA 
HORACE LELAND WIGGINS 
Managing Director 


UNDER OMETTION aD OF AMERICA 
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The Value of First Year Visits 


ELEANOR W. THOMPSON 
Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia 
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Girls, we have endeavored during the home conditions are noted, whether or not 

last two years to call at the home of the home is prosperous or crowded; and evi- 

every girl in our entering classes. Because dences of culture, as books, pictures, programs 
the general school visiting necessitates many of concerts are mentioned in the report. We . 
calls on specific business, we have not had enumerate the members of the family and state j 

time to complete the first year visiting; but we their occupations or grades in school. If the 

have been able to reach two-thirds of the parents are foreign born, we state their native 

homes. countries. If the family is negro, we mention 

By these calls, we hope, in time, to secure a_ that fact. Most important of all, however, we 

sympathetic contact between every home and _ learn and record the aim of the girl and the 

the school. The mother, whether she be for-  parent’s plan for her. Frequently we find the 
eign born or college bred, is interested in aim is far from definite; but we can always 


A T the Philadelphia High School for was suspicious of the teacher’s motive. The 











_~ discussing the ambition, the work and the learn whether the mother plans to send her 4 

— health of her daughter, and in confiding her daughter through high school, or whether she r 

\) joys and worries to the visitor. The mother _ is sending her only until she is sixteen. | 
feels, as the result of the visit, that the school This information with respect to plans is 

is working with her for the good of her of great value. It forms the basis of our " 

; daughter. vocational guidance work for the first year. 
The advantages of the first year visit are, We compare the aim with the pupil’s intelli- 
; of course, reciprocal. Records of the visits gence quotient and with her report record, and 
y are filed in the office, where they are easily ac- when the three do not correlate, we endeavor 


‘cessible to the principal and teachers. These to guide the pupil into more suitable lines of 
records are of value in helping the teachers to study. 


ir understand the pupils. Sometimes conditions are noted which require 

¥ The record is made m8 three by five card. correction, as the need of car-fare or of cloth- ; 
We do not treat the visit as a “case” and the ing, the need of a quiet place to study, or the 

1€ record is not strictly a “case record.” We need for special consideration suggested by 

r- endeavor, however, to secure certain definite the family physician but which the girl has 

c- information. On the face of the card are writ- failed to mention in school, or perhaps, sim- 


ten the pupil’s name, address, date of birth, ply the need of a friend. The visiting teacher 
date of entering the school, and, also, her in- —fojJows up these girls and thus, if necessary, : 
telligence quotient, which is generally inserted the transition to a “case” is easily made. In 3 
however, after the visit. At the bottom this way, we often discover dormant problems 

of the card we ask the mother to write and are able to do preventive work. Sometimes 

her name and her husband’s. In this’ the home situation does not become unfavor- 

way we keep our récords up to date, able until a year or two later, when, perhaps 

secure the mother’s signature, and learn per- through death or the desertion of the father, 

haps, in an unobtrusive way, of a step-father. the family is in financial straits. If there is 

In the report of the visit, we note the attitude a description of the family, the visitor is 

of the mother. She is generally very cordial. saved the necessity of asking embarrassing 

——% I recall but one instance in which a parent questions. 
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In a city high school this first year visiting 
is undoubtedly too big a task for one person. 
An efficient clerk to look after the records is, 
of course, most helpful to the visiting teacher, 
but a more valuable help is the assistance 
of fellow teachers in the visiting. These 
teachers may be relieved of periods of class 
work for this purpose. Direct contact with 
the home gives the teacher an understanding 
of the pupil’s environment that can but make 
her a more sympathetic and efficient teacher. 
To the teachers themselves, then, the visiting 
is of great value. 

From our record cards, I will cite a few 
cases that may more concretely illustrate the 
value of the first year visit. 


ae , Margaret 
1525 X Street 
Born 11-8-12 Entered Feb. 1926 I. Q. 127 


Mrs. A. received me most cordially despite 
the fact that I arrived at a most inopportune 
time, when Mr. A. was quite ill with neuritis, 
the maid was house-cleaning the living room 
and it was almost time for Nancy, aged eight, 
to come home for luncheon. Though they 
seemed to be very comfortably fixed (Mr. A. 
and Mrs. A.’s father are engaged in the 
shipping business) I inferred it might be 
necessary for Margaret to earn a scholarship 
if she were to go away from home to college. 
Margaret is desirous of going to Vassar or 
Bryn Mawr, but her mother feels that the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania would be better. Mar- 
garet’s mother seems interested in her work 
and proud of the fact that her daughter has 
usually stood “first.” Margaret has a quiet 
place to study and time to study. When her 
father’s health improves (He has been ill 
several weeks) I think Margaret’s work will 
be even better. 


Pe ee , Frieda 
2207 Y Street 
Born 8-26-12 Entered Sept. 1926 I. Q. 127 


Mrs. B. is a handsome woman of Swedish 
birth. She is just such a person as I have 
always associated with Norse legends. Mr. B. 
is of German birth. He has served in the 
German army, lived in France, in England and 
in Canada (Frieda was born in Quebec). He 
is a waiter at the Hotel ........ He has read 
much, talks easily and well, but is rather 
opinionated. Both Mr. and Mrs. B. are deeply 
religious and are very earnest. Mrs. B. told 
me in great detail of her conversion in order 
that I might understand why Frieda is “dedi- 
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cated to the Lord” and will be a missionary. 
Frieda is the oldest of four children. One 
sister is in the eighth grade and will probably 
come to Girls’ High School next September. 
Henry is in the fifth grade and Ruth is a 
baby. Their home is simply but attractively 
furnished and there are many books. 


Soe eve LENO eP Ry , Lucy 
1430 Z St. 
Born 2-16-9 Entered Feb. 1925 I. Q. 72 


Colored 


Mrs. C. said the reason for Lucy’s poor 
work is that she goes out too much. Lucy 
attends meetings at their church several even- 
ings each week. I suggested that she keep 
her daughter at home, but this seems impos- 
sible, as the father who will not contribute to 
his daughter’s support, gives her car-fare so 
that “she needn’t stay at home all the time.” 
Mrs. C. has no plans for her daughter. The 
home is clean and attractive. Mrs. C. has 
married again, but continues to use her first 
husband’s name in all school matters. 

Note.—Because of her low I. Q. and because 
she failed in more than half her work, yet 
showed some ability in Art, we endeavored to 
persuade Lucy to go to Trade School and 
take up millinery or dressmaking. Her father, 
however, persuaded her to come with him. 
She left home and school. 


BAS tics saat + eed :, Mollie 
1238 T. Street 
Born 5-10-11 Entered Feb. 1925 =i. Q. 105 


I saw both Mr. and Mrs. D. in Mr. D.’s 
tailor shop. While Mrs. D. dressed the baby. 
and Mr. D. sewed, we talked. They are very 
poor; but are most desirous that all their 
five children, of whom Mollie is the oldest, be 
well educated. Mollie wishes to go to Normal 
School. Both parents were eager to tell me 
of their nine-year-old son, Isadore, who plays 
the violin exceptionally well. He is a protege 
"JE pere and has already played at a 
concert at the Academy of Music. Mollie, too, 
plays the violin, but she has not had good 
teachers. The parents were born in Russia; 
the children were born in this country. 

Note.—Mollie has been given a scholarship 
which provides car-fare and part of her lunch 
money. ‘ 


2340 U Street 
Born 5-18-11. Entered Sept. 1925. I. Q. (not 
given) 


(Turn to page 144) 
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“High Street” Project 


LULU MCCARTNEY 











Ridley Park, Pa. 


ITH few exceptions, all of the pupils 

\ \ of the Sixth Grade of the Tome Street 

School in Ridley Park visited the 
Sesquicentennial in Philadelphia at some t#me 
during the summer of 1926. When school open- 
ed in the early fall, they were still deeply in- 
terested in what they had seen. The idea of 
correlating this interest with school work oc- 
curred to the teacher. 

Many of the pupils had witnessed the pa- 
geant on High Street and asked many ques- 
tions relating to its history. How to incor- 
porate this interesting material was a matter 
for serious thought. It occurred to me that 
in constructing houses, many real problems 
might be evolved. The most puzzling question 
was how to give the project its initial impetus. 

Fortunately, there arose in the arithmetic 
class, the question of the value of the English 
pound. I seized the opportunity of telling 
the children the story of the Ludwig baker 


on High Street. Though the baker was a Ger- 
man by birth, he had the true American spirit. 
He had lived in many countries before coming 
to America, and finally settled down as a_neigh- 
bor of Benjamin Franklin. Gingerbread was 
his hobby although he baked all kinds of good 
things. At the beginning of the war a move- 
ment was started to procure arms and ammu- 
nition by private subscription. When no one 
seemed eager to head the list, Ludwig was 
heard to say, “Put the ginger brot maker 
down for 200 pounds.” How much would 
that be in our money? By means of this sim- 
ple, historical incident, interest in High Street 
was revived. 

At another time, we were working a set 
of review problems. We found one that con- 
cerned the perimeter of a house. Several pu- 
pils did not grasp the idea. I suggested that 
if some one would build a cardboard house I 
could make this point clearer. A small group 
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volunteered and after some discussion, it was 
decided to construct a house, similar to one 
which stood on High Street. The idea met 
with such enthusiasm that we decided to con- 
struct in miniature, not one, but all of the 
houses on High Street, and the project was 
launched. 

Then began the collection of materials— 
cardboard, brown paper for roofs, paper imi- 
tating bricks, wax paper for windows, paste 
and other materials. A chairman was select- 
ed with groups to assist him. He sought those 
who were capable of doing certain types of 
work best. Some boys were chosen for the 
shingling. Others were given the brick laying 
contract, i. e., pasting the red brick paper over 
pasteboard foundations. 

Girls capable of cutting and fitting the trim- 
mings for windows were speedily put to work. 
The chairman frequently reported that the 
work was unsatisfactory and would have to be 
done over. Right here, a basic educational 
principle evidenced itself, that workers should 
know wherein they succeed or fail and why. 
The element of skill is an important factor 
in all school work. 

The Paul Revere shop proved an interesting 
building. This was built of wood. The foun- 
dation was covered with strips of brown paper. 
Over the door hung a sign, displaying a gal- 
loping horse, and above it was printed, “The 
Paul Revere Shop.” On the open doors hung 
many printed notices. One notice read “No 
swearing allowed.” A forge was erected and 
installed inside. The work was done mainly 
after the pupils had completed assigned work. 
For example those who had won all the Pal- 
mer awards in penmanship were allowed to 
use their writing period for the work. This 
proved retroactive and motivated the penman- 
ship. 

Problems in arithmetic arose, as the pupils 
erected the houses. Such questions as these 
occurred and were worked out in class: The 
width of a window in Dr. Shippen’s house is 
134 inches. What must be the width of one 
shutter? 

Eugene worked one hour and thirty-five 
minutes on the Town Hall. Warren worked 
fifty-five minutes and Jessie seventy-five min- 
utes. How long did they work together? The 
problems were made into booklets, and named 
“High Street Arithmetic Books.” 

The work was in progress during the en- 
tire term. The class improved greatly in prob- 
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lem solving. They learned unconsciously, also, 
the four steps in a project, viz., purposing, 
planning, executing and judging. McMurry 
says, that “educationally considered a child 
is at his best when planning and executing his 
own projects.” 

At last came the happy day when High 
Street was to be assembled. Upon a table 18 
ft. long and 6 ft. wide was laid out a gravel 
street with cement curbings. After the build- 
ings were placed in position, it fell to the lot 
of the girls to impart artistic and colorful 
touches to the houses by making lattices and 
twining them with flowers. 

“The street was not yet finished for there 
were arbors, a sunken garden and an old fash- 
ioned well yet to be constructed. A paper cup 
covered with gray paper was pressed into ser- 
vice as a well. When a silver bucket—a thim- 
ble—had been suspended from the windlass, 
we were ready to lower cur bucket, and 
draw up the pure sparkling water. Gay holly- 
hocks grew about the well. 

The Market House proved especially inter- 
esting. An Ingersoll watch set high in the 
dome served as a town clock. As of old, wagons 
loaded with produce stood in the stalls of the 
open market. 

When all of these details were finished, it 
remained for the girls to infuse some sem- 
blance of life in the street. They decided to 
dress dolls. Owing to the diminutive size of 
the dolls, great consternation reigned when 
the matter of making trousers for Washington 
and his friends was suggested. The boys 
readily gave orders to girls, telling them ex- 
actly how they should look, but the girls were 
perglexed. How could they make trousers 
for such small legs? At last the sewing teacher 
came to their rescue. The making of gay 
trousers, rich velvet coats and lacy frills 
thrilled the girls. Even the boys compliment- 
ed the artistic costumes. 

Exhibition day came at last and the chil- 
dren had their reward in praise and approval. 

It may seem that the teaeher has not played 
an important part, but it has been her busi- 
ness to “organize situations in order to call 
out desirable responses, and to make them 
satisfying.” In doing this, she played many 
roles of varied character. She has been leader, 
judge, consulting authority, sympathetic list- 
ener and friend as the occasion required. As 
Hosic advises, “she has foreseen the goal, and 
guided the pupils to a successful conclusion.” 
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Where High School Annuals. Are Going 


HELEN RAND 
University of Illinois 


HE tendency of high school publications 

in Illinois seems to be away from an- 

nuals and toward newspapers. The 
general progress has been steadily in one di- 
rection. Time was when schools put annuals 
ahead of other things, when they had annuals 
if they could have nothing else. Then they 
began to pay attention to literary magazines, 
and now newspapers are the thing. The high- 
est form of development at the present time 
seems to be a good newspaper, with the maga- 
zine issued as a literary supplement every so 
often and the annual as a special edition of the 
literary section. So, gradually, instead of 
being first, the annual has come to be last. 

And very probably that is as it should be 
for several reasons. In the first place, annuals 
do not represent the work of the pupils so 
well as other publications do. Newspapers 
come first in giving experience. In many 
schools it was found necessary to employ a 
teacher whose chief duty was getting out the 
annual. She might spend as much as two- 
thirds of her time on it, and she must keep 
at the same work year after year because of 
her accumulated technical skill. 

In schools where there was not an expert 
teacher free to devote time to the annual, it 
had to be left largely in the hands of the en- 
graver and printer, who did everything the 
school did not do, even to mounting the pic- 
tures. In some cases they have even furnished 
colored pictures, cartoons and jokes. 

The expense of annuals is amazing and the 
efforts to raise money for them strenuous. It 
hardly seems fair to ask the business people 
to help pay for annuals by giving advertising 
when everyone knows that advertising in an- 
nuals usually does not bring returns unless 
it is in the gratitude of the pupils. 

Even after the men have given advertise- 
ments, the pupils are often forced to buy one 
or sometimes two annuals apiece, and some 
annuals cost three dollars. The loyalty of 
those who hesitate is questioned. 

Annuals are unwarrantably heavy. Much of 
the material in them is there not because it 
has any purpose or significance, but in order 
to make them look like all the others. Any 
one who has judged annuals at a high school 
contest would think that every one tried to 
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be as much like the rest as possible instead of 
being representative of the school. The reason 
is simple: those who get them out are not sure 
enough of themselves, because of lack of ex- 
perience, to do anything but imitate. Perhaps 
the natural conservatism of high-school pupils 
makes them prefer uniformity to individuality. 

Just what does belong in an annual? That 
is easy to answer if we keep in mind what an 
annual really is. An annual is a memory book 
and a diary. Its purpose is to preserve inter- 
esting years in the lives of certain people for 
future reminiscence. Whatever students will 
want to read or look at in the future should 
go in. There is no room for anything else. 

According to such a definition the full-page 
cartoons between the divisions of the book 
would go, and probably all the cartoons should 
go into the newspaper. The literary part, un- 
less it is something of permanent value, would 
belong to the literary magazine. 

What would be left then of the poor annual? 
Only so much as could be put into a small, light 
book, convenient for those especially interested 
to carry about with them for the rest of their 
lives. There would be an enlarged calendar or 
diary of events, as full of school color as pos- 
sible, and pictures, the more the better.— 
School and Society, September 17, 1927. 





THE SERVICE THAT THE SCHOOL 
MUST RENDER 


Interpreted according to modern conditions, 
this means that the school must not merely 
restrict the activities of the individual but, 
on the contrary, must do something for him. 
It must not merely transmit racial experience 
for the good of the group alone; it must go 
farther and render a service to the individual. 
Something must be done for the individual to 
aid him in relating the experiences of the race 
to the affairs of the workaday world, to aid in 
making that adjustment between the indi- 
vidual and the group which makes up so large 
a part of life’s activities. Society has a con- 
tribution to make to the individual through the 
school as an aid to him in the solution of his 
problems, and this contribution is much more 
than a mere telling him what the group has 
done in the past. There must be a construc- 
tive and a positive telling, not a mere restric- 
tion of activities because the taboo of the tribe 
is upon this, that or the other.—L. A. Williams 
and G. A. Rice in “Principles of Secondary 
Education.” 
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THE VALUE OF FIRST YEAR VISITS 
(From page 140) 


Mrs. E. is much interested in Ruth’s work 
but she fears that she has too much to do. I 
quite agreed with Mrs. E. and suggested that 
Ruth give up some of her work outside of 
school. In addition to her school work, Ruth 
has two Hebrew lessons a week, two music 
lessons each week and attends “Sunday school” 
another afternoon. As the family is one of 
wealth, she has some “social duties.” Ruth 
hopes to go to Goucher College. An older 
brother, who graduated from high school last 
February and has since been in California 
expects to enter the University of Pennsylvania 
next February. 


Bin cddeeeihe sues ,» Kathryn 
2000 S. Street 
Born 11-23-13 Entered Feb. 1927 I. Q. 130 


Mrs. F. is a graduate of Girls’ High School. 
She is pleased that both Helen, a 10B, and 
Kathryn, a 9A, will graduate from her high 
school. She plans to send them both to Normal 
School. Kathryn wishes to go to college, but 
this will be impossible unless she earns a large 
scholarship. Dr. F. died several years ago 
in the influenza epidemic. Although the fam- 
ily is comfortably situated, there are five chil- 
dren, three younger than Kathryn, and Mrs. 
F. wishes them all to have a chance. Conse- 
quently it will probably be impossible for Mrs. 
F. to send Kathryn to college. Their home is 
comfortable and a center for the girls and 
boys in the neighborhood. 


May I summarize the value of the first 
year visit as I see it? 


1. It forms a sympathetic contact between 
the home and the school. 

2. It interprets the school to the home. 

3. It interprets the home to the principal 
and the teachers. 

4. It is valuable as a means of educational 

and vocational guidance. 

It leads to preventive work. 

6. It affords an opportunity to the class- 
room teacher to do visiting and helps 
her to become a more sympathetic and 
better teacher. 


i 





Could we give one gift to every ehild, we 
should choose the love of books. And it would 


be a consuming love, one that would make him, 
like another Lincoln, go after the books he 
wanted. 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
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ATTENDANCE DEVICES 
HELEN MCMILLIN 
Greensburg, Pa, 

Last year in my third and fourth grades at 
Coulter School, Hempfield Township, West- 
moreland County the attendance record was 
unusually satisfactory. 

Out of forty-seven children who were en- 
rolled all year, there were thirty who attended 
every day without being tardy. Some of the 
devices I used for encouraging good attendance 
follow: 

1. ‘Make twenty grapes on a piece of paper 
(use a penny for making the grapes) repre- 
senting twenty school days in a month. On 
the first day of each month I allow the chil- 
dren to choose two colors for their grapes, for 
example, in December we chose red and green. 
At the close of each day, the papers are 
passed and each child colors his grape red for 
being present. If he is absent, he colors his 
grape green on the following day. During 
the day, the papers are hung on the wall. 

2. At the end of each month I write the 
names of all the pupils present for that month 
on a large sheet of paper. If they have been 
present every day so far that term, I place a 
seal at the end of each name, a turkey seal 
for November, and Santa for December. If 
a pupil misses in October, but not in Novem- 
ber, his name appears on the paper, but no 
seal after it. 

3. On the first day of school, I gave each 
child a piece of ribbon (I used copenhagen 
blue last year) six inches long and a half inch 
wide. At the end of each month, I gave each 
child a silver star to paste on his ribbon if he 
was perfect in attendance for that month. The 
ninth month I gave them a gold star. Many 
of the children were so proud of them that 
they pinned these ribbons with their school 
colors to wear at the picnic. The seal papers 
I passed out on the last day of school. 





Two rural schools in the famous Chester 
Valley have been abandoned. One of the rural 
schools in the shadow of Valley Forge has a 
remarkable history from the traditional stand- 
point and is one of the last rural schools in 
this large district to close. The pupils for- 
merly attending this school are taken to the 
new Strafford School in Tredyffrinn Township 
by busses. The Great Valley Presbyterian 
School, taking its name from the Great Valley 
Presbyterian Church, which was founded 
about 1711, has been closed for consolidation 
purposes and the pupils of this school are 
taken to the new Paoli school. 
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Present and Future Spelling Needs of 
Children 


ERNEST HORN 


State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 


OST parents believe that children who 

do well in school will thereby be better 

prepared to do well also in life after 
school is over. They see a direct relationship 
between the quality and quantity of a school 
work and the quality and quantity of success 
in life. They also notice that their children 
are happier and better behaved at home, as 
well as in school, in years when teachers are 
efficient than in years when teachers do not 
get along well with the children. In both of 
these convictions the parents are right. The 
good school does lead to happiness and success 
both in the child’s present life and in his fu- 
ture life as an adult. 


During the last few years there has been 
a small but growing minority of educational 
writers who have held the extreme view that 
the child’s future life as an adult need not 
and should not be considered in determining 
what he should study during a given year. 
This, of course, is absurd. It is equivalent to 
saying that we should not consider the future 
consequences of the child’s present acts or 
thoughts. No, whoever is concerned in the 
education of children must have in mind the 
permanent and important needs of adult life. 


The present needs of children, both in and ~ 


out of school, must be considered as well. It 
is the purpose of this article to illustrate for 
one school subject, spelling, the significance 
of the child’s present needs and the signifi- 
cance of his future needs as an adult. The 
illustrations are chiefly from the primary 
grades since in these grades the difference be- 
tween the child’s present needs and his remote 
future needs should be the greatest. 

What Are the Most Important Words Need- 
ed in Adult Writing? The most important 
words used in adult writing are given in 
Horn’s* A Basie Writing Vocabulary. This 
investigation includes all previous investiga- 
tions and, in addition, the analysis of more 





*Horn, Ernest, A Basic Writing Vocabulary: 10,000 
Words Most Commonly Used in Writing. College of Edu- 
cation Monograph, State University of Iowa, April 1, 
1926, No. 4. 


No. 4 


than 4,000,000 running words of the most 
important types of adult writing. Every im- 
portant type of adult writing was analyzed, the 
total number of running words, including 
previous, investigations, aggregating over 
5,000,000. When the results of this investi- 
gation were compiled, it was found that over 
36,000 different words had been tabulated, 
5,009 of which had a total credit of 75 or more, 
and had appeared in each of several different 
sections of the investigation. It is the data 
from this analysis of adult writing needs 
which should be used in making comparisons 
between the vocabulary of children and adults. 
A study of the reliability of the data of this 
investigation would seem to indicate that the 
results may be accepted with confidence as 
representing, for a generation at least, the ul- 
timate spelling needs of public schoo! children. 


It is interesting to note that of the 5,001 
words of highest frequency in the list of adult 
writing all but 171 are also found in Thorn- 
dike’st list of the 10,000 words most frequent- 
ly used in reading, either in the same form or 
in some form from which they can be built 
up by adding suffixes not recorded separately 
by Thorndike. 

What Are the Child’s Present Writing 
Needs in Life Outside the School as Well as in 
the School? What words does the child of a 
given grade need to spell in order to make 
the most of his life outside the school, as well 
as to increase his educational opportunities in 
the school? -An analysis of his needs shows 
that they may be divided conveniently into 
three classes: first, the writing of letters and 
notes to parents, grandparents and friends; 
second, the writing which is degirable for him 
to do in order to make the most of his work in 
connection with other school subjects; and 
third, the writing which he does in connection 
with the special course of study in composi- 
tion. 


Since in the best modern courses of study 


+ Thorndike, E. L., The Teacher’s Word Book. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York. 
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the subject matter of the composition is limit- 
ed largely to the writing which he needs to do 
in life and in connection with other school 
subjects (the first and second classifications 
just given), it will be seen that the vocabu- 
lary needed in the first and second types of 
writing ‘s of major importance. Certainly the 
vocabulary of conventional school themes 
cannot be accepted as adequately representing 
either of these important types of child needs. 
The words contained in such themes are de- 
termined largely by topics arbitrarily assign- 
ed in the composition period and many of them 
are actually more artificial and foreign to the 
child’s present needs in life outside the school 
than are the words used by adults. Such 
themes do not even adequately represent the 
type of writing which a child should do in 
school in connection with composition and in 
connection with other school subjects. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the words taken from 
the best-known theme lists cannot represent 
the child’s present vocabulary needs either in 
life outside the school or in the writing which 
is best for him to do in connection with his 
activities in the school. 


If the vocabulary of children’s themes is 
useful at all, it is useful in determining what 
words should be taught in a given grade. For 
example, if it could be assumed that the sec- 
ond grade themes which have been analyzed 
have been of the proper sort, and that ade- 
quate counts have been made of the words in 
them, the vocabulary of those themes would 
be useful in determining the words which are 
appropriate to teach in grade two and, pos- 
sibly to some extent, the words which are ap- 
propriate to teach in grade one. But Beatrice 
Williams, after investigating the grades to 
which individual words are assigned in the 
various lists, reports that there are but 43 
words which are given the same grade place- 
ment in'the Jones, Bauer, and Tidyman lists. 
Mrs. Ernest Horn, in her investigation of the 
spoken vocabulary of five-year-old children, 
found hundréds of words which not only do 
not appear in any of the second grade lists, but 
do not appear in the lists for any grade what- 
ever. Most of these words impress one as 
being certain to be used in any writing in 
which the child is allowed to follow his natural 
needs and interests. Examples of such words 
are: mash, measles, nightgown, scab, scooter, 
shame, shingle, sissy, skid, skinny, smack, 
smarty, smokestack, sock, somersault, speed- 
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ing, spit, spot, swell, teaspoon, toothbrush, un- 
lock, wiggle, windshield. 

In using data from theme lists to throw light 
on the child’s present needs, four important 
cautions must be constantly kept in mind. 
First, the best-known theme lists do not rep- 
resent the words which children need in the 
writing which they do’or should do either in 
school or in their present life outside the 
school. Second, wide discrepancies in the re- 
ported data, both in the number of words 
which one may expect to find in the child’s 
writing vocabulary at a given period and in 
the actual words themselves create an uncer- 
tainty as to how to interpret the data. Third, 
the lists differ widely as to the grade in which 
any given word should be placed. Fourth, 
those who wish to attach much importance to 
the value of vocabularies of children’s themes 
should know that recent investigations show 
that when children write in answer to inter- 
esting questions or on matters of vital interest 
to them they use a vocabulary significantly 
different from that of any of the well-known 
theme lists. 

The preceding statements should not be 
taken to belittle the importance of discover- 
ing, first, what words the child needs to spell 
in order to write what he now does write or 
should write in life outside the school, and 
second, what words the child needs to spell in 
order to write what he should write in school. 
Valid and reliable investigations of the writing 
needs of children at various ages are badly 
needed. Obviously, such investigations must 
include all of the types of writing which are 
desirable for children to do both in the school 
and out. Frequencies must be recorded in 
order to provide a measure of relative import- 
ance. Beginnings have already been made in 
collecting such data. An inspection of such 
data as have been collected indicates at least 
the possibility that when the child’s true 
writing vocabulary needs are known, they will 
be found to be significantly unlike those re- 
quired for writing the older, conventional type 
of school theme and will overlap to a very 
great degree the vocabulary needs of adults. 
In fact, the number of words which are used 
by adults, as shown in recent investigations, 
and which are also used by children, as shown 
by the various studies of children’s vocabu- 
laries, is very large. The gross overlap of the 
words needed by adults and the words needed 
by children of all ages, is not, however, so 
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significant as the overlap of words needed by 
adults and those needed by children in a given 
grade. The practical question in any grade is: 
How many of the words which are reliably 
shown to be frequently needed by children in 
this grade are also of great permanent value? 
Are there as many such words as can be taught 
in that grade? 

What Words Are Appropriate for the Spell- 
ing Lessons in Grade One? In making the 
course of study for the first grade, what ac- 
count should be taken of the child’s present 
vocabulary needs? It must be kept in mind 
that spelling is not much stressed in grade 
one since most children write very little in 
that grade. If spelling is taught at all, it 
should be limited to a very few words. One 
hundred fifty words is probably a reasonable 
number to set aside as the special task of the 
spelling period. Which words’ should be 
chosen to make up this number? 

From recent investigations of the vocabulary 
of children, it seems clear that the average 
child of six can be counted upon to have a 
vocabulary of not less than 2,000 words. There 
are no satisfactory data on the writing needs 
of first grade children but an important clue 
as to the words most likely to be needed by 
the child who is writing in the natural man- 
ner in which he speaks is obtainable from data 
on the child’s spoken vocabulary. Data on the 
relative importance of the 1,000 words most 
likely to be found in the spoken vocabulary 
of children not more than six years old is 


given in Mrs. Horn’s investigation of the . 


spoken vocabulary of kindergarten children.* 
In analyzing not quite a half-million words 
of the speech of kindergarten children, 7,097 
different words were found. The frequency for 
each of these words is reported. Of the 500 
words used most frequently by these children, 
excluding contractions not likely to be writ- 
ten, exclamations and proper names, there are 
only 10 words which are not also among the 
first 5,000 words most frequently used in adult 
writing. There is but one word among the 
first 150 words most frequently spoken by 
children which is not also of enough perma- 
nent value to fall among the 5,000 words most 
frequently needed by adults. It is clear then 
that among the 500 words most frequently 
needed by young children there are more than 





* Horn, Madeline Darrough, “The Thousand and Three 
Words Most Frequently Used by Kindergarten Children,” 
Childhood Education, November, 1926, pp. 118-122. 
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three times as many as are needed for the 
first grade course of study which are also 
among the 5,000 words most frequently used 
by adults. The area, therefore, in which the 
vocabulary of the first grade child overlaps 
that of the adult is very significant. It is not 
necessary to force upon the first grade child 
words not likely to be needed by him. On 
the other hand, it is impossible to include in 
the spelling course of study all the words that 
the child is likely to need in that grade. 
The practical questions then is: Can one 
justify teaching to a first grade child a word 
which is among the 500 words most frequently 
used by him but which does not occur in the 
basic adult list, while at the same time omit- 
ting a word which is as often or even more 
often needed by the child in his present life 
and is also of permanent value? Keeping in 
mind that the number of words which can be 
taught in grade one is limited, shall one teach 
squirrel while omitting mother? It is clear 
that no such procedure can be justified. How- 
ever, the selection of the word list in the pri- 
mary grades is not so simple a matter that it 
can be determined merely by matching adult 
and childish vocabularies in any mechanical 
fashion. There must be a critical study of 
many additional factors such as the perma- 
nent value of the word in reading, the present 


use of the word in reading, the difficulties con- - 


nected with the word, and the phonetic or un- 
phonetie character of the word. 

For the first six grades most modern courses 
of study in spelling and most modern textbooks 
in spelling do not recommend more than 3,000 
words. There are far more words than this, 
according to the best data we have on the 
vocabulary of the children of these grades, 
which are among the words most frequently 
used by children and also among the 5,000 
words most frequently used by adults. In fact, 
even in the seventh and eighth grades there 
are still more words than are needed for pur- 
poses of the course of study which satisfy both 
the condition of present usefulness and of 
permanent value. 

Therefore, except for important pedagogical 
reasons, no words should be included in the 
course of study for the first six grades which 
are not among those most frequently needed 
by children of those grades and which are not 
also among the words of greatest permanent 
value to adults. 


(To be concluded in December) 
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Teaching Business Ethics 


R. G. WALTERS 
Head of Department of Commerce, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


F the history of business ethics could be 
portrayed graphically it would probably 
be represented by a line, at times very 

irregular representing temporary set-backs in 
ethical standards, but on the whole steadily 
rising. It is a far cry from the watered wine 
of ancient Greece to our national Pure Food 
Law; from the Grecian merchant who filled 
the skins of his fowls with air to the modern 
merchant wo weighs his goods on springless, 
almost fool-proof, scales; from the temple 
used as a money exchange to the present well- 
regulated national bank; from the Greek 
usurer who charged twenty-five or thirty per 
cent interest to the present legalized rate of 
six per cent. 


The Roman business man improved but little 
on the standards of the Greeks. The rule of 
caveat emptor—let the buyer beware—was the 
outstanding law of Roman business, a law 
which represents the lowest standards of busi- 
ness ethics. Throughout the Middle Ages 
commerce and industry made but little prog- 
ress. The ethics of business improved slightly, 
’ however, being especially affected by the in- 
creased use of credit, and by the gradual 
recognition of the importance of business by 
governmental powers. 


With the coming of modern times, the 
growth in popularity of the corporation and 
the introduction of the factory system, com- 
merce and industry became more complex, 
thereby multiplying the number of ethical 
problems. Today we have five distinct classes 
of ethical problems in business: First, those 
arising between employer and employe; sec- 
ond, those arising between buyer and seller; 
third, those arising between corporations and 
the investing public; fourth, those arising be- 
tween competitors; and fifth, those arising be- 
tween business and politics. 


Many modern movements reveal an improve- 
ment in business ethics hardly suspected. A 
good example of this is the use of credit. 
The fact that most business today is conducted 
upon a credit basis is itself indicative of a 
sense of security, which in turn is based upon 
honesty. The rise of the cooperative move- 


ment, which is rapidly displacing cut-throat 
competition, is likewise indicative of better 
business ethics. Cooperative advertising, com- 
munity traffic managers, cooperative delivery 
systems and a great variety of cooperative buy- 
ing are not the products of suspicion. Blue 
sky laws have been passed largely through 
the efforts of state banking associations and of 
state chambers of commerce. These laws 
show a growing realization of the obligation 
of business toward the investing public. One 
might also mention the work of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World with their 
motto, “Truth in Advertising.” 

Perhaps the most interesting development 
in the whole field of business ethics is the 
adoption of formal codes of business conduct 
by commercial organizations and trade asso- 
ciations. The question of good ethics cannot 
be left entirely to individual interpretation. 
There must be some standard by which to 
measure, some code to which to refer. Of 
course, the standard cannot be too strict or 
the code too specific, but underlying principles 
can be determined and general rules accepted. 
Up to the present time more than one hundred 
fiftv codes have been adopted by large commer- 
cial organizations and dozens of others have 
been promulgated by small organizations. 
Probably the greatest single code of business 
ethics is that adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in May, 1924. 
This code has been adopted in turn by hun- 
dreds of chambers of commerce, commercial 
clubs and boards of trade in the United States. 

What is education doing to raise business 
ethics, or even to familiarize students with 
what has already been accomplished by busi- 
ness men? With twenty-five per cent of the 
total enrolment of secondary schools in the 
United States found in commercial depart- 
ments, and with thousands of students enrolled 
in departments of commerce in our colleges 
and universities, we cannot side-step the duty 
facing educators of instilling in our young 
people high ethical standards. We are proud 
of the progress which has been made in teach- 
ing the mechanics of business, but it is ques- 
tionable whether we have fully sensed the 
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change which is taking place in the ethical 
standards of business men. 

We must face the question squarely—are 
we stressing good ethics or are we merely 
training in the mechanics of exchange? The 
bucket shop may employ high powered sales- 
men, expert accountants and skilled stenog- 
raphers. These people have been well trained 
in the mechanics of business, but something is 
decidedly lacking in their ethical standards to 
induce them to accept such employment. There 
is no place in modern business for trickery or 
illicit gain, and the commercial student has 
not been fully prepared for life who has not 
been made to realize that business is an ex- 
change of values and that the exchange must 
be a basis of lasting satisfaction to both 
parties. 

It is true that courses in general ethics have 
long been offered in colleges and universities, 
but for some reason they have not been made 
applicable to business life. One or two uni- 
versities offer special courses in business 
ethics, but so far, fortunately, the already 
crowded secondary curriculum has been kept 
free from the additional burden. It is doubt- 
ful whether special courses in ethics are nec- 
essary or desirable either in collegiate or 
secondary schools of commerce. A better plan 
by far is for every commercial subject to be 
a course in ethics. 

The salesmanship teacher may teach that 
service, courtesy and high quality of goods 
mean more than mere shrewdness or bargain- 
ing ability. The teacher of bookkeeping has 


an unusual opportunity, in discussing the . 


equality of debits and credits in a ledger, to 
emphasize the idea that business, in the true 
sense of the word, is an exchange of equal 
values and of values undiminished or unin- 
flated by trickery. The teacher of secretarial 
subjects may emphasize through class dis- 
cussion and through the medium of dictated 
material the need for courtesy, fidelity and 
loyalty. The thoughts unconsciously absorbed 
by students from practice work in shorthand 
and typewriting remain long after material 
superficially studied in a formal class of ethics 
is forgotten. Of course, the teacher of the 
social commercial subjects—commercial ge- 
ography, commercial law, economics and busi- 
ness organization—has an unusual opportun- 
ity for teaching good ethics. Rare, indeed, is 
the lesson in any of these subjects that does 
not contain material for a spirited discussion 
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of ethical standards. Even the teacher of 
penmanship may prove that dishonesty does 
not pay, through pointing out the inability 
of anyone to commit a forgery that cannot be 
detected. 

So we find an opportunity in teaching every 
commercial subject to build up ethical stand- 
ards. Said Mr. Coolidge in a recent speech: 
“True business represents the mutual organ- 
ized effort of society to minister to the eco- 
nomic requirements of civilization. It rests 
squarely on the law of service. It has for its 
main reliance truth and faith and justice. In 
its larger sense it is one of the great contribut- 
ing forces to the moral and spiritual advance- 
ment of the race.” If this is a true definition 
of business then it would seem well for com- 
mercial teachers and public school officials to 
consider whether we are giving ethics the 
importance it deserves. We need not slight 
the mechanies of business, but we should em- 
phasize the ethics of business. 





EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN 
THE SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


GEORGE CARBON WOLFE 
Supervising Principal, Hyndman, Pa. 

Many of the high schools in our larger cit- 
ies have extra curricular activities. It is only 
a question of time until the smaller schools 
awaken to the fact that they are o.-itting one 
of the greatest agencies for arousing the in- 
terest of the pupils in their regular school 
work. 

The first essential in the introduction of 
any new method into a school program is to 
know something about the method. One of 
the best books in the educational field on the 
subject of extra curricular activities has been 
written by a Pennsylvania educator, Charles 
R. Foster, Principal, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pa.* In the _ introduction, 
organization and administration of extra cur- 
ricular activities in our high school this book 
was found full of helpful suggestions. 

A period each week was set aside in the 
school program for extra curricular activities. 
The idea was presented to the students and 
the method and purpose of the activities ex- 
plained to them. The school was organized 
into three clubs with one of the three high 
school teachers in charge of each club. Each 
pupil must belong to one of the three clubs 





* Extra Curricular Activities in the High School, 
Foster. Johnson Publishing Company, Richmond, Va. 
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since they were being conducted during school 
time. The pupils were allowed to register a 
first and second choice for the clubs to which 
they wished to belong. These choices were 
recorded, and, so far as possible, each one was 
put in the club of his first choice, the only con- 
sideration being that each club contain about 
one-third of the total number of the students. 

The three clubs organized were the History 
Club, the Dramatic Club and the Science Club. 
The interest taken in these clubs by the stu- 
dents was almost unbelievable. Some pupils 
with whom we had never been able to estab- 
lish a contact took an active part in club 
work. Closer relations with the students re- 
sulted in greater interest and effort being ex- 
erted in their regular lessons. This alone 
justified the time devoted to the activities. 

The clubs have developed some leaders who 
probably would never have been discovered if 
it had not been for the extra curricular activ- 
ity period. Election of officers is held quarter- 
ly. Anyone holding an office during any quar- 
ter is not eligible to hold another office in the 
club during the year, thus assuring to nearly 
everyone the opportunity of holding office. 
Committees are changed frequently in order to 
give the experience to as many students as 
possible. 

Administrators in most small schools have 
such a heavy load to carry that they are un- 
able to give the proper attention to the ob- 
servance of the special days during the school 
year. Therefore in many instances these days 
pass unnoticed or are barely mentioned. This 
condition need not exist with a well organized 
History Club. A part of the duties of such a 
club is to keep a record of the special days 
and to arrange for their proper observance. 
Formerly we were rather neglectful of this 
side of our school life, but since we have an 
organization to take care of these observances 
we have not only had suitable exercises, but 
we have had steady improvement in them. The 
number of visitors at these exercises has been 
constantly increasing. This has had an ex- 
cellent effect in bringing the community into 
a more appreciative understanding of the work 
of the school. This factor should not be over- 
looked because anything which tends to create 
a favorable attitude toward the school is of 
great value in insuring the support of the 
community for improvements in the school. 

The Dramatic Club has made a study of the 
problems of successful play production and 
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management. Through this study we have a 
well organized and efficiently run stage, thus 
assuring a better production when our stage 
is used for entertainments, plays, etc. 

The Science Club has demonstrated its 
value to the school. It is sufficient to mention 
several stunts which have been used in the 
programs in order to show the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of such a club. An article appeared 
in one of the scientific magazines} on how to 
repair an electric iron. An iron which re- 
fused to heat was soon secured and the task 
of repairing it assigned to two members of 
the club. Upon the successful completion of 
the assignment they brought the iron to a sub- 
sequent meeting of the club and demonstrated 
to the group the process of repair. At another 
time in response to questions regarding the 
method of developing pictures a meeting was 
spent in a demonstration by two club members 
of the proper procedure in developing films. 

All this has been accomplished in a three- 
teacher, four-year high school with sixty-one 
pupils. Many improvements undoubtedly can 
be made, but the question of a regular extra- 
curricular activity period is certainly worth 
consideration by the principals of the smaller 
high schools of the State. 





LETTERS 


Friends—Distant but not lost 
Olympia, Washington, 
Sept. 5, 1927 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

I have been a subscriber to the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for over thirty years 
and should feel lost without it. I have been 
thirty-eight years in the State of Washington, 
but I have never lost my interest in and love 
for my native State. 

Sincerely yours, 
Edwin Twitmeyer 





Peterboro, N. H., 
Sept. 10, 1927 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
To the Editor: 

I wish to continue membership in the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association and to 
receive your very interesting journal another 
year. , 

Pennsylvania seems just next door with the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL coming every 
month. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Mrs.) Sarah L. Carll 


t Popular Science Monthly, October, 1925. 
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Debating in Central High School, Erie 


T. S. ANDERSON 


Central High School, Erie, Pa. 


OR a number of years Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland has been spon- 
soring a plan which is unique in the 

annals of college debating. Instead of con- 
centrating their efforts on a few intercollegi- 
ate contests, the debating authorities of this 
institution have broadened their activities so 
as to stage many debates between members 
of their squad before leading civic and fra- 
ternal organizations of their city. This method 
of discussing current public questions has 
aroused enthusiastic interest among their audi- 
ences and has served to bring the University 
into closer contact with the community. 

A year ago Central High School of Erie 
applied this idea to debating for the first time 
in its history and, we believe, for the first 
time in the history of any high school in this 
country. Our debating teams appeared before 
the Rotary, the Lions and the Kiwanis Clubs 
of our city to discuss the value of a separate 
air department in the Cabinet and the desira- 
bility of the proposed child labor amendment. 
As a result of this Central High School is 
firmly convinced that the “Western Reserve” 
idea of intra-squad public debating should 
find its way into all high schools. 

Central High School believes that the pri- 
mary function of high school debating is the 
development of the individual and that the 
winning of debates is secondary. We feel that 
this new method of debating does far more 
for the individual than the usual type. It has 
been almost amazing to note the response of 
our boys and girls to the appreciative audi- 
ences which the civic clubs have furnished us. 
They have rapidly acquired that power and 
confidence in their own ability which come 
ordinarily only with repeated appearance in 
interscholastic debate. The commendation 
given them after every debate has stimulated 
them to higher levels of attainment. 

The plan has thus aided us from a material 
standpoint by increasing our effectiveness in 
interscholastic debate. Moreover, it has made 
possible the use of fourteen different people 
in our club debates, in place of the ten who 
have taken part in our interscholastic debates. 
As a result, Central has a reserve group who 
have acquired the experience and ability need- 


ed to fill the gaps made by graduation in her 
debating teams. 
Central High School, however, has not re- 


- alized all the profit from this plan. Our civic 


clubs feel that we have something of real 
value to offer their members and are giving 
us their unqualified support. They realize 
that in the half hour at our command we can 
give them more real information on the sub- 
ject than they could get by hours of reading. 
The heated arguments which have usually fol- 
lowed these debates have proved that the stu- 
dents have struck a responsive chord in the 
minds of their listeners. 

A year ago much preliminary work was 
necessary before we were accorded a place on 
the programs of three of the leading clubs 
of the city. This year, organizations have been 
coming to us with requests for debates. We 
have debated before the Lions, the Rotary, the 
Kiwanis, the Optimists, and the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, besides Bnai 
Brith and the Men’s Brotherhood of the Lu- 
ther Memorial Church. Tentative arrange- 
ments have been made for a number of others, 
and, in all probability, our teams will debate 
before a dozen different organizations. 

Although Central’s new type of debating is 
based on the Western Reserve idea, her plan 
of carrying it out differs radically from that 


‘ of the University. The Cleveland plan calls 


for an hour debate with an open forum dis- 
cussion following. The limited amount of 
time available to such organizations as the 
Rotary Club has forced us to limit our main 
speeches to four and one-half minutes and to 
eliminate all rebuttal. However, initial re- 
buttal has played an extremely important part 
in these speeches so that that element has not 
been entirely lost. The open forum method 
has been tried with very satisfactory results on 
two occasions, but this is naturally impossible 
at noon meetings of busy business men. 

The writer’s experience as debating coach 
under this system of managing the work has 
caused him to realize the unusual benefits to 
be derived from this plan. This article, there- 
fore, is an attempt to call attention to this 
form of debating in the hope that other high 
school students may enjoy the same privilege. 
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Making Magazine Reading Instructive and 
Interesting 


WILLIAM E. BRUNTON 


Director of Vocational Education, Lancaster, Pa. 


T is practically impossible to administer 
proper pre-vocational or vocational train- 
ing without the aid of a varied number 
of popular magazines whose main topics pre- 
sent trade news and advertisements including 
cuts of the newer laborsaving machines. 
Textbooks cannot be supplemented by a con- 


tinuous renewal of revised editions. The only 
practical supplement known is the _ trade 
journal. 


A school boy commonly looks upon a maga- 
zine as a means of relaxation for the sole 
purpose of marking time. During library 
period the boy generally looks up a number 
of facts pertaining to a foreign war or a 
great author. After this he wanders over to 
the magazine rack, reluctantly picks up a 
magazine and aimlessly leafs over its pages, 
with no particular aim in mind. At the end 
of the period he has absorbed a confused mass 
of knowledge, which he cannot interpret. 

One great aim of the Junior High School 
today is to keep the student satisfied by pre- 
senting to him educational material that will 
be interesting and profitable. All wide-awake 
boys are more or less interested in shop pro- 
grams, drawings and the development of mod- 
ern machinery. The magazine used for the 
preparation of topics for the English class 
may serve many purposes: 1. To cultivate a 
taste for leisure time; 2. To develop imagina- 
tion; 3. To promote use of shop language; 4. 
To check up on boy’s aptitudes; 5. To keep 
the boy abreast of the times. 

The topics and handling may be prepared as 
follows: 

The instructors in the various departments 
first look over the magazine section and under- 
score subjects throughout the publication 
which they feel might be of interest to the 
boys. The pages and titles of the various 
articles are inserted on a piece of paper on 
the fly leaf of the magazine. It is advisable 
to mark two or three illustrated advertise- 
ments and print something explanatory on 
the magazine. Also point out the care, ar- 
rangement and detail of the shops illustrated. 

The magazine is then placed in charge of 


the school librarian. The boys are required 
once every two weeks to bring to the English 
class a written thesis on some marked article 
which they have read in one of the magazines. 
This article is then read to the class by the 
student who has prepared it. In this way 
the class receives the full benefit and in turn 
the instructor becomes more or less acquainted 
with the phraseology of the trade journals. 
The papers are then collected, marked as to 
English technique and returned to the shop in- 
structor who in turn marks for general ap- 
plication and uses them as a check upon stu- 
dents’ activities in this practical field. The 
use of the advertising section is to encourage 
the boy to note the difference in the styles of 
the various machines and to offer comparison 
with other machines which he has noticed and 
to be able to talk intelligently about such 
comparisons with the instructor. 

A very good scheme for the librarian’s 
check up is to have the student write his name, 
the title of the article and the name of the 
journal on a piece of paper and hand it in at 
the end of the period. This requires a very 
small amount of effort on the part of the in- 
structor and in turn proves very effective in 
the development of the boy. 





ANTHRACITE ARTS ASSOCIATION 

The regular fail meeting of the Anthracite 
Arts Association will be held in the North 
Scranton Junior High School, Scranton, on 
Saturday, November 19, 1927. 

This large, well-equipped school, in splendid 
running order, is very easily reached, being 
directly on the Lackawanna Trail through 
Scranton and on State Route No. 19. Street 
cars pass the front doors. 

This is the first convention to be held in the 
building and will provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity tor those attending to inspect this mod- 
ern school plant. A fine program is in prep- 
aration for each section and the general meet- 
ing. Luncheon will be served in the school 
cafeteria. 





The Technical High School at Harrisburg 
was sold to the City of Harrisburg for $350,- 
000. The new John Harris and William Penn 
High Schools have made it possible for the 
School Board to sell the old “Tech High.” 
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Visiting European Schools 


ISAAC D. APP 
Superintendent of Dauphin County Schools, Harrisburg, Pa. 


HE writer had for some time prior to 

the summer of 1927 contemplated a 

study of European Schools and the civi- 
lization which lies back of them. Although 
an effort was made to anticipate many of the 
objectives of the journey, realizations proved 
that efforts along that line were largely in 
vain. 

This article will treat only those general 
features which European schools have in com- 
mon and will then give a description of the 
City of London Vacation Course in Education. 

First, the teachers in European schools 
show a keen and devoted interest in their 
work, in fact the teacher is an outstand- 
ing personality, for he, especially in England, 
is quite free in his methods of procedure. 
Certain definite objectives are laid down and 
he must reach them, but the method of reach- 
ing them is left almost entirely to him. (The 
reader will probably note that I refer to the 
teacher as “him,” the explanation is that there 
is a far greater percentage of men teachers 
abroad than in America; the average age of 
the teacher is higher than with us.) 

In the second place, the visitor is impressed 
exceedingly with the atmosphere of the school 
rooms. The pupils are as a rule intensely in- 
terested in their work. They are given real 
incentives to work. The general tendency of 
education is to stimulate the child to more 
and greater activities and refrain as much as 
possible from too much use of formal lessons 
memorized from textbook study. Again great 
emphasis is placed upon a real study of the 
actual living world about the pupils. Courses 
in Natural History are very well organized 
and the equipment for presenting this subject 
is very complete. In many elementary schools 
gardens are provided for the boys and domes- 
tie science courses for the girls. Physical 
education is emphasized and all pupils engage 
in games under the direction of the teachers 
—even headmasters frequently take part. In 
this connection, I observed in a London Central 
School, when weather conditions would not 
permit outside play, a series of rather excit- 
ing boxing matches by the boys. The pro- 
nounced feature was the furious way in which 


the boys entered into the fray. A real boxing 
contest between professional boxers for a 
championship bout could not have been taken 
more seriously. More than one boy was 
knocked down. It was not a game of bluff but 
hit, and hit hard; serious purpose back of it 
all; another example of the whole heart being 
in the work of the moment. 

The general order and cleanliness about 
school premises were very noticeable. Wher- 
ever possible shrubbery, vines, or flowers were 
utilized to make the school buildings attrac- 
tive. Although I visited schools in some poor 
sections, the schools were always on a par and 
frequently above the standards of the homes 
surrounding them. I could not help but con- 
trast this condition with that which prevails 
in many parts of our country—where frequent- 
ly the most squalid school buildings are sur- 
rounded by beautiful farm homes and villages. 
School grounds are not open there as they are 
here for the general accommodations of tour- 
ists and trampers. Substantial fences or walls 
surround them. 

Buildings, especially those built during the 
war and since, are quite adequate to the needs 
of education. Every device possible is used to 
best advantage. Furthermore the interior 


_ decorations of walls are as a rule attractive, 


for splendid pictures and other attractive 
hangings are used and nowhere did I see prints 
of the great painters unframed and tacked to 
the walls. In one school hanging close by a 
framed copy of the Magna Charta was a 
framed facsimile copy of the Declaration of 
Independence. ' 

It might interest many to know the method 
by which textbooks and supplies are selected 
in Kent County, England. In the basement 
of the county education building rooms are 
provided where all types of textbooks and 
supplies are on display. To illustrate the 
workings of the plan:—a teacher wishing to 
select a new book for primary reading comes 
to the education building and finds on the 
shelves several different sets of readers which 
have been carefully selected by an efficient 
committee. In this way all inferior editions 
are eliminated and only the best types remain. 
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The teacher, having only readers of real merit 
to choose from, nevertheless has the power of 
choice. All teachers needing books or sup- 
plies must spend a day each year making the 
necessary selections for whatever grade is 
needed. The teacher is paid for the day’s 
service. The day I spent in this building, I 
saw a teacher selecting a history textbook 
and a headmaster making a selection of school 
desks. Incidentally the radio is being used 
rather extensively in that county as an agency 
of instruction in schools, about 100 schools 
being equipped for wireless service. The lec- 
tures are given from London by eminent spec- 
ialists. 

Space will not permit any further comments 
on many interesting observations of schools, 
for the remaining part of this paper will be 
devoted to a brief description of the City of 
London Vacation Course in Education. Because 
of the brief holiday or vacation period in Eng- 
lish schools, all summer schools for teachers 
are necessarily short, the London Course be- 
ing of only two weeks’ duration. The Course 
opened with an inaugural dinner in “The 
King’s Hall” of the Holborn Restaurant, one 
of the most palatial places of its kind in 
Europe. This occasion afforded an opportunity 
to all members of the Course, about 375, repre- 
senting 18 nations exclusive of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to meet the officers and lecturers, 
as well as get acquainted with coworkers from 
all corners of the earth. This was a very in- 
teresting experience to one unfamiliar with 
affairs of that kind, and it conveyed some idea 
of the traditional elements in English educa- 
tion. (See picture of the School, pp. 160-161.) 


The sessions were divided into general and 
sectional meetings. The topics for general lec- 
tures were based upon subjects such as Nation- 
alism, Religion and Citizenship, Music and the 
Community, Art and the Community, Litera- 
ture and Citizenship, The School as a Citizen 
Maker, the Citizenship of the World, ete. Such 
noted educators as The Rt. Hon. H. A. L. 
Fisher, Warden of New College, Oxford, and 
Principal of the Course; Prof. E. T. Campag- 
nac, University of Liverpool; The Rt. Hon. 
Sir Halford J. Mackinder, Sir John Adams 
and many others of note, not only from Eng- 
land but from Australia and South Africa 
lectured. The sectional work involved lectures 
and demonstration classes in subjects such as 
English, Geography, History, Methods in 
Rural Schools, Handwork, Drawing, Music, 
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Modern Infants Methods, and special classes 
on the speaking of English and Modern Eng- 
lish Literature, organized especially for for- 
eign students. It will be readily noted that 
the Course was very well organized and quite 
comprehensive in so far as it related to the 
strictly professional side of the teacher. The 
general lectures, and the lectures in the sec- 
tional groups were very helpful indeed. In 
addition to the formal lectures, the after- 
luncheon talks by noted people from many 
walks of life were very enjoyable and profit- 
able. 

Another feature represented very well the 
philosophy of the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher, 
Principal of the Course, who said, “The more 
contacts we can establish with life, the more 
interesting do we become to ourselves and to 
others.” Usually after the luncheon addresses 
small party visits were arranged for the pur- 
pose of visiting many places of historic inter- 
est, London Bridge, the Tower, Green- 
wich Observatory, Houses of Parliament, 
Westminster Abbey, Kew Gardens, London 
Docks, British Museum, Windsor Castle, Eton 
College, Hampton Court, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Literary London, The Inns of Court and many 
other places of vital interest. Many of these 
visits were of an official character. One of 
the outstanding experiences of this feature was 
the official welcome extended to us in the 
famous Guildhall by the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, representing the Corporation of the City 
of London. A small group was later entertain- 
ed_at tea by the Lord Mayor and his wife at 
the noted Mansion House—a very enjoyable 
experience. Furthermore official services were 
held for members of the Course at West- 
minster Abbey and St. Paul’s Cathedral. Much 
space indeed would be required to do the 
Course full justice, giving abstracts of ad- 
dresses and lectures and describing the many 
places of interest visited. The closing night 
of the Course resolved itself into a concert 
rendered by the representatives of the various 
nations assembled. The feeling of a brother- 
hood engaged in a common task arose above 
the national spirit. Although many of the men 
members of the Course had seen service in op- 
posing armies during the World War there was 
not the least evidence of any enmity there. 
When twelve men from Germany made their 
contribution to the concert they received the 
greatest applause accorded to any group that 


(Turn to page 186) 
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The Laboratory Method in Social Studies 
As Used in Donora High School 


HARRY J. HARTLEY 
Donora High School, Donora, Pa. 


N considering the question of improving 
the method of teaching the social studies 

(a comparatively new department of high 
school work) it seems only reasonable that we 
should observe the methods used in teaching 
the older high school subjects. Let us con- 
sider the usual method of teaching the natural 
sciences. The student is provided with a well 
equipped laboratory in which he is at liberty 
to move about at will, to experiment, to con- 
sult with his fellow students and to summon 
the assistance of his instructor when neces- 
sary. The student is provided with an in- 
struction sheet containing definite tasks or 
problems and requiring specific observations 
results or conclusions. Each such sheet con- 
tains the necessary instructions and directions 
to enable the student to perform the assigned 
work and enumerates the materials to be used. 
These provisions being made, the student must 
perform the task himself, and is held account- 
able chiefly for technique of operation and for 
results obtained. The teacher holds class con- 
ferences from time to time when he gives gen- 
eral instructions to the class, or ascertains 
the progress which the class is making. Why 
cannot this method be adapted to the teaching 


of the social studies? It is the natural method — 


of solving problems—the way in which the 
student must solve problems in later life, minus 
the services of a trained teacher. The follow- 
ing article explains in general how the labora- 
tory method is being used in the American His- 
tory and Problems of Democracy classes in 
Donora High School. 

The Laboratory— 

The laboratory is a classroom equipped with 
movable tables and chairs instead of the 
usual fixed desks and seats. Upon each table 
are several copies of six of the best texts in 
each subject for secondary schools, in addition 
to which are single copies of several other 
texts. Encyclopedias, special reference books, 
advanced textbooks, leaflets and other mate- 
rials intended for special or for advanced 
study occupy shelves along one side of the 
room. In addition to these shelves are others 
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which are divided into compartments, each of 
which bears a label corresponding to a differ- 
ent unit of the course. All magazine or news- 
paper articles, government bulletins, pictures, 
maps, or other useful miscellaneous material 
collected by the teacher or classes are placed 
in the proper compartments for use when 
needed. Each compartment is provided with 
a manila folder for clippings which might oth- 
erwise be lost or destroyed. The best pictures, 
diagrams, maps, ete., are mounted on card- 
board by the classes for better use with the 
school trans lux. The room is equipped with 
the usual blackboards, desk maps and wall 
maps, and in addition has access to the school 
trans lux, projection lantern, and motion pic- 
ture machine. This completes the principal 
part of our laboratory equipment. 

The Instruction Sheet— 

The instruction sheet contains a detailed 
outline of a unit of work, general and specific 
references, thought-provoking questions and 
suggestions for study. 

Each course is divided into learning units 
requiring about three weeks for completion. 
Each unit is divided into main topics, which 
are sub-divided into specific topics for study. 
Pertinent questions are interspersed with the 
topics to stimulate study and to elicit and to 
emphasize significant facts. However, the out- 
line should be topical rather than problemati- 
cal in character for experience has taught that 
too many questions in the outline cause the 
students to search out answers to the questions 
rather than to study the topics as a whole. In 
addition to the outline, an exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy is included in the instruction sheet. 

The references consist of bibliography of all 
works available in the room, excepting those 
in the compartments above mentioned. This 
bibliography should follow the outline on the 
sheet, or if long, occupy a second sheet. Where 
especially good references are obtainable for 
a specific topic, they should follow that topic. 

Suggestions for study depend upon the char- 
acter of the work, but might include instruc- 
tions for drawing or studying maps, prepara- 
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tion of statistics or outlines for taking notes. 

The instruction sheet should conclude with 
a list of thought-provoking questions the an- 
swers to which may be derived only from an 
understanding of the topics studied. Test 
questions on the unit should be based upon 
these questions chiefly. Often three sheets are 
used in preparing the instruction sheet,—one 
containing the outline, another the bibliog- 
raphy, while the third contains the instructions 
for study and the general questions. 
Laboratory Activity— 

Upon beginning a new unit, the first period 
is spent in making certain that the class under- 
stands exactly what is to be learned in the unit, 
and the best means of procedure in learning. 
This is best done by means of a general con- 
ference or discussion led by the teacher. (At 
all such general discussions the students should 
be arranged at the tables so as to face each 
other.) With an instruction sheet in the hands 
of each pupil the teacher should proceed to 
find out from the class what they understand 
by the various topics and terms and then cor- 
rect or amplify the expressions from the class. 
Attention should then be called to the bibliog- 
raphy when special works may be noted, new 
books introduced or revisions made. The gen- 
eral instructions should close by explaining the 
suggestions for study. 

For about two weeks after the unit has been 
presented to the class, they study in the class- 
room under the direction of the teacher, during 
which time they are permitted absolute free- 
dom of the room, to use books, materials, con- 
sultation, etc. For the first two days no ex- 
pression is asked from the class. After that 
time about ten minutes of each period is used 
in asking pupils to explain what they have 
learned about different topics. Long reports 
are not wished for at this time. The purpose 
of this part of the work is to ascertain whether 
or not the pupils are obtaining correct and suf- 
ficient information and impressions. Moreover, 
it is stimulating and breaks the monotony of 
study. During the final week of study stu- 
dents are asked to give summaries of the main 
topics of the unit for organization purposes 
and to enable the teacher to make corrections 
where necessary. These reports may also be 
used as one basis for grading. When the 
teacher feels that the class has mastered a 
unit a quiz is given and a new unit is begun. 
When the teacher has discovered the weak- 
nesses of the class as revealed by the quiz, 
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attention is given to them at a class confer- 
ence. All students begin the new unit, wheth- 
er or not they passed the quiz on the preced- 
ing unit. Students failing to pass such a 
quiz are required to make arrangements with 
the teacher for making up the work. 


The number of failures can be reduced to 
a negligible number by proper teacher activity 
during the directed study periods. The stu- 
dents should be made to understand that the 
function of the teacher during these periods is 
to aid them in their study. A considerable por- 
tion of this time should be used in individual 
conferences with pupils. In beginning this 
method of study, it may be necessary for the 
teacher to volunteer aid but gradually the stu- 
dents will avail themselves of the assistance 
of their teacher and enable him to perform a 
valuable service in their instruction. Obvious- 
ly, the usefulness of the teacher during the 
directed study period depends largely upon 
the equipment at hand and the resourcefulness 
of the teacher, but a few specific aids which 
may be rendered are: assisting the pupils to 
read effectively; aiding in taking and in or- 
ganizing notes; explaining terms or portions 
of works. 

Pupils are not restricted to studv in the 
classroom but may take home books after 
school unon registering at the desk, but must 
return them hefore the first class period on the 
succeeding school day. 

Conclusions— 


While the value of the above method of 
teaching the social studies must of necessity 
depend to a considerable extent unon the teach- 
er and unon the working out of details con- 
cerning the outlines. auizzes. reteachinge. ete.. 
the following general merits are claimed for 
this method: 

1. Improves study habits on the part of 
the pupil. 

2. Increases pupil activity during class 
period. 

3. Provides for pupil difference. 

4. Gives pupil access to wide field of ma- 
terial for study. 

5. Provides for pupil who has poor study 
conditions at home. 

6. Focuses attention upon subject instead 
of upon the textbook. 

7. Fosters natural group organization for 
work. 

8. Trains pupil to do independent study. 
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Board of Activities 


HARVEY J. BECKER 
Principal Senior-Junior High School, Kittanning, Pa. 


called a student council, student 

board or some name suggestive of its 
duty, can be found in a great many high schools 
all over the country. The purpose of this 
body is to serve as a medium through which 
the faculty and students may co-operate in 
the control of the school and come to a mutual 
understanding in regard to rules and regu- 
lations in and about the school. The degree 
of responsibility and the extent to which the 
council may wisely be permitted to snare in 
the control of the school depend upon three 
things: first, the type of organization used, 
second, the morale of the school, and third, 
the amount of training students have received 
in holding responsible positions. 

Student government in the full sense of the 
term does not exist in any high school, and 
any attempt to put the government into the 
hands of inexperienced students is a danger- 
ous thing. It will only furnish good training 
ground for lawlessness and anarchy. But stu- 
dent participation in school government does 
exist and provides a splendid agency for train- 
ing future American citizens. 

An organization for pupil participation in 
school government has existed for five years in 
the Kittanning High School. At least three 
years should elapse before any plan can be 


A REPRESENTATIVE body, usually 


called a complete success or a failure in any | 


school, and for a plan to develop fully so as 
to control all of the activities of the school 
may require a number of years. 

No student board should attempt at first 
to control all of the activities of the school, 
but rather to attempt at first to control well 
one or two activities until the confidence of the 
student body and faculty is secured. As ex- 
perience justifies, the scope of control can be 
widened to control all the social activities. 
The final goal is the control and manage- 
ment of all the activities of the school and 
the establishment of a definite school policy. 

The plan now in operation in Kittanning 
High School is a partial participation plan. 
The pupils participate in school administra- 
tion through representation on a Board of 
Activities composed of students and teachers. 
There are twelve voting members consisting 


of a member of the Board of Education, the 
Superintendent of Schools, the Principal, two 
members of the faculty, one alumnus and two 
members from each of the senior, junior and 
sophomore classes. A thirteenth ex officio 
member is a teacher who is treasurer and 
financial adviser. The Board meets every 
second and fourth Thursday of the month on 
school time to control the activities of the 
school. 

The activities controlled at present by the 
Board are: athletics, the school paper, lyce- 
um course, school and class plays, clubs, class 
publications, use of gymnasium and auditori- 
um, parties, entertainments and campaigns of 
all kinds, control of all funds and payment of 
all bills relating to activities. As experience 
permits, the Board purposes to widen the scope 
of jurisdiction to a great many other activities 
such as controlling the point score system for 
participation in activities, publication of a 
High School Hand Book, maintaining a Law 
and Order Committee, committees on absence 
and tardiness, control of traffic in halls, fire 
marshals, assembly hall monitors, coaches for 
weak students and an endless number of ways 
in which students may participate in con- 
trolling the school. 

Our Board of Activities owes its existence 
to the fact that it has a real work to do. It 
not only suggests rules in regard to activities 
as do a great many school councils, but actu- 
ally makes rules and regulations governing 
the activities of the school which are not sub- 
ject to the veto power of the principal but 
may be overruled only by action of the Board 
of Education. This is not only an aid to a 
principal in administration but takes care of 
many situations which are difficult for a prin- 
cipal to handle alone. This gives the school 
the atmosphere of a real democracy. The value 
of a democratic school society is very evident 
in the action of pupils. Students see teachers 
not as taskmasters, but rather as advisers in 
the educational program. The school society 
is living under democratic conditions compar- 
able to those which will be found after leaving 
school. Schools in general are democratic in 
organization, but monarchial in actual oper- 
ation. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE TEACHERS OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion will meet in the city of Lancaster, Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, December 28 and 29. 
The executive Committee has made an earnest 
effort to prepare a splendid program for the 
teachers of the State. 

The Association has had a long and hon- 
orable existence. Today it represents upwards 
of fifty-five thousand teachers, and is the larg- 
est State Education Association in the United 
States. It has been a great influence in shap- 
ing the educational policy of the Common- 
wealth, and was largely instrumental in put- 
ting upon the statute books some very import- 
ant school legislation. 

Lancaster has not had the Association since 
1870, a period of fifty-seven years. The people 
of that city are making every effort to enter- 
tain the Association with the hospitality that 
is known only to the citizens of Lancaster. 
We have the assurance of the School Board, 
the Chamber of Commerce and the City Su- 
perintendent that we will be very nicely cared 
for and will be given accommodations for all 
who may attend. 

I am looking forward to a great convention 
and I shall be very glad as the President, to 
greet you all with the hope that our program 
will be a force in furthering the interests of 
education in the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 


vanla. G. D. Ross, 


President, Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 





HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE 
LANCASTER CONVENTION 


Brunswick Hotel—200 double rooms have all been re 
served 

Wheatland Hotel—6 double rooms have been reserved; 
25 double rooms are available at $2.50 to $4.00; 20 
single rooms are available at $1.50 to $1.75 

Pennsylvania—30 double rooms are available at $3.00 to 
$4.00 

St. George—27 double rooms are available at $2.50 to 
$6.00; 3 rooms for four persons each at $5.00 

Lincoln Hotel—25 double rooms available at $2.00 to $2.50 

Manhattan—10 double rooms available at $2.50 

Weber-—20 single rooms reserved; 100 double rooms at 
$3.00 to $5.00 

Buchanan—20 double rooms at $1.50 to $4.00 

Stevens House—156 rooms reserved—none available 

r.. W. C. A.—4 single rooms and 4 double rooms at 
$1.50 to $2.00. 

College—80 rooms available 

Seminary—84 rooms available 


Millersville State Teachers College can take 
care of 400. The college is about fifteen min- 
utes ride from the city. 

There will also be a large number of private 
homes, a sufficient number to take care of our 
guests. 


The committee having charge of the hotel 
accommodations consists of Stacy E. Peters, 
chairman; H. E. Fenstermacher, Arthur P. 
Mylin, Harry C. Simmons, H. R. Omwake, Al- 
fred Thomas, Anna Eby, Eleanor Work, Jacob 
Mowrer, Helen Duttenhoffer and Stella Oster. 





OFFICIAL DELEGATES 


In plenty of time the Executive Secretary 
will send each properly certified delegate his 
credentials and railroad identification certifi- 
cate. The former will entitle him to a dele- 
gate’s badge which will admit him to the House 
of Delegates, the latter will enable him to pur- 
chase a round trip ticket for a fare and a half. 

The first meeting of the House of Dele- 
gates will be held Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 
28 at 4:00 o’clock in the auditorium of the 
Boys’ High School, Lancaster. Delegates 
will be seated by counties on the main floor. 
Other members of the Association may sit in 
the gallery and witness the proceedings of the 
House of Delegates. Every delegate should 
attend the first meeting. 





LANCASTER AND LINOLEUM 
PRODUCTION 


Educators who go to Lancaster for the State 
convention of the P. S. E. A., Dec. 28 and 29, 
will have an opportunity to see first hand 
just how linoleum is manufactured. A tour of 
the huge manufacturing plant of the Arm- 
strong Cork Company, Linoleum Division, may 
be arranged. There will be interesting educa- 
tional exhibits of the raw materials used in the 
manufacture of linoleum and teachers of his- 
tory, chemistry and geography, as well as 
business branches, will find the trip particu- 
larly worth while. 

The making of linoleum is a prominent Penn- 
sylvania industry. The largest linoleum plant 
in the world is that owned by the Armstrong 
Cork Company, Linoleum Division, at Lancas- 
ter. Their material is shipped to every part 
ho the United States and many foreign coun- 

ries. 

In the modern designs and colorings, the 
linoleum that it manufactures is being used 
today as a permanent floor in the finest of liv- 
ing-rooms, dining-rooms, bedrooms, kitchens 
and bathrooms as well as in offices and public 


buildings. 
The name linoleum is derived from two 
Latin words “linum” meaning flax, and 


“oleum” meaning oil. Linseed (or flax seed) 
oil has a peculiar property—when it is ex- 
posed to the air it “oxidizes” or congeals into 
a tough, waterproof substance. 

This ability of linseed oil to change its physi- 
cal form when it meets the air is the secret 
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of paint—when it is brushed on a surface 
“wet,” it becomes “dry” as the oxygen in the 
air combines with the linseed oil to form a 
thin film or skin. 


It is this quality, too, that led to the inven- 
tion of linoleum. Frederick Walton, a young 
Englishman, happened one day to notice the 
thin film that formed on top of an open can 
of paint. He removed this “skin” and found 
it to be tough, durable and elastic. Experi- 
ments showed that it retained these qualities 
even when ground to a powdery fineness. And 
eventually, by combining this oxidized oil with 
ground cork and pressing the mixture firmly 
on a strong burlap back, he obtained the prac- 
tical, durable floor material now known as 
linoleum. 


Go today to a modern linoleum factory, and 
you will see the linseed oil arriving from the 
refineries in tank cars, thousands of gallons at 
atime. The oil is first tested for purity. Then 
it must be boiled with certain driers so that it 
will oxidize more quickly and thoroughly. The 
most critical of cooks would not guard her 
soup kettle with half the watchfulness of the 
men in charge of this oil boiling. As the tem- 
perature in the boilers may range from 350 
degrees to 580 degrees and the oil is highly in- 
flammable, eternal vigilance is a necessary 
watchword. 

The ground oxidized oil is thrown into 
two-ton kettles and fused at a 275 degree tem- 
perature with rosin and other gums which give 
it better “binding” quality. It is the consist- 
ency of this “cement” which largely determines 
the durability of the finished linoleum, so the 
operation is under the supervision of trained 
chemists, who test samples of each batch with 
delicate recording instruments. The tough, 
rubbery “cement” must next be chopped into 
convenient chunks and aged for three weeks 
before it can be combined with the second 
important ingredient, cork flour. 


The cork flour is combined with the linoleum. 


“cement” which has been taken to the top floor 
of a seven-story building, ground into shreds 
in what appears to be a giant sausage ma- 
chine and dropped to the floor below. Here 
it meets the pulverized cork and they pass 
from mixer to mixer to be ground and re- 
ground until on the bottom floor the resulting 
material looks for all the world like dark 
brown, sticky sawdust. This plastic mix 
passes through huge, heated steel rollers 
weighing many tons apiece and is pressed onto 
the burlap fed into the rollers from below. 

When the linoleum-covered burlap emerges 
from the calendering machine, the surface is 
still soft, and not yet ready for use. It must 
then be passed into “stoves” or drying rooms, 
where it is festooned from the ceiling in loops 
30-yards long. Depending on the thickness of 
the linoleum it remains in these warm stoves 
for from two to eight weeks. 

That is how plain linoleum is made. If it 
is to be brown, brown pigment or coloring mat- 
ter is added to the ground cork and linseed oil. 
Green, blue, gray and other colors are pro- 
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duced in the same way, by adding the neces- 
sary pigment. 

To make printed linoleum, the plain colored 
material goes into a long machine equipped 
with printing blocks made up of tiny pegs. 
These blocks have been cut by hand by talent- 
ed, skilled workmen. As the linoleum passes 
beneath them, each block is automatically 
coated with paint and comes down on the sur- 
face of the goods, leaving an impression in 
its particular color. It is a fascinating sight 
to watch from eight to ten of these printing 
blocks moving up and down in unison, each 
leaving an impression of different color on the 
long strip of plain brown linoleum, until it 
gradually takes on the design and colorings. 
determined by the artist who conceived it. 

The printed linoleum must then go back to 
the stoves for six or seven days until the paint 
has thoroughly hardened. 

There is still another kind of linoleam— 
known as inlaid, in which all the colors go 
through to the burlap back. There are two 
processes of making inlaid linoleum, one known 
as “straight line” the other as “moulded.” To 
make straight line inlaid, color pigments are 
added to the pulverized cork when it is com- 
bined with the ground “cement,” and the mix 
is rolled out through a calendering machine. 
Small blocks of the different colored linoleum 
are punched from these doughlike sheets by 
sharp steel dies, combined to form a design on 
the burlap and “fused” by the tremendous 
weight of hydraulic presses—1,200 pounds 
pressure to the square inch. 

In making molded inlaid, the properly col- 
ored linoleum “mix” is brushed through metal 
stencils, perfect to an almost unbelievably 
small fraction of an inch. As the burlap leaves 
the last stencil, completely covered with the 
pattern worked out in the granulated linoleum 
mix, it goes into heavy presses which key the 
various colors permanently to the back. 

Both kinds of inlaid linoleum must be re- 
turned to the drying stoves in order to toughen 
and mature. 

Thus the linoleum on your floor combines the 
products of widely separated lands. The blue 
flax flower of the Argentine from which the 
heavy amber-colored fluid known as linseed 
oil is pressed, the flourishing cork oak grown 
in the forests of Spain, Portugal and northern 
Africa, the ‘fibers of the jute plant from the 
swamps of Bengal, dried in the hot sun and 
shipped to Dundee, Scotland, where they are 
woven into sturdy, even-textured burlap— 
these are the products from which American 
industry manufactures the widely-used modern 
material—linoleum. 





Twenty-seven deaths resulted from cele- 
brating the Fourth of July before or after In- 
dependence Day itself, 168 occurring on July 
4. New York State had the largest number of 
fatalities—36, Pennsylvania was a close second 
with 34. Injuries due to the celebration to- 
taled 3,179. We still need the slogan “A Sane 
Fourth.” 











HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS HREN 
Delegates representing the 600,000 Junior Red Cross members attended for the first time the National Convention 
membership. Among the Pennsylvania delegates were Ruth Bloom of the Curwensville High School and Julia L. Sha 





MEMBERS OF THE CITY OF LONDON VACATIA 

















Copyright, American National Red Cross 
STUDENTS BEND RED CROSS CONVENTION 
Con vention—ime American Red Cross held in Washington, D. C., October 3-6. This year marks the tenth anniversary of the junior 
Julia L. Shagjthe Clearfield High School, to be seen in the picture in the front row to the left of the Indian innative costume 
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BOSTON CONVENTION 

Arrangements for the Boston Convention of 
the Department of Superintendence February 
25 to March 1, 1928 are fast nearing com- 
pletion. The hotel committee is giving careful 
attention to the handling of requests for ac- 
commodations. For room reservations, apply 
to J. Paul Foster, chairman, Housing Com- 
mittee, Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Fed- 
eral Street, Boston. Be sure to give exact 
time of arrival in Boston and state name and 
address of each person for whom reservation 
is asked. To cancel a reservation notify the 
hotel immediately. A feature of the meeting 
will be a motion picture of notable educational 
achievements. School activities of great in- 
terest are being selected for it by the Com- 
mission on the Curriculum. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad offers through 
service from Pittsburgh to Boston via the 
Hell Gate Bridge Route: 


Read down Read up 
B10 FP. Mui .svccss Lv. Pittsburgh Ar. 8:35 A. M 
RS eS A er Johnstown ........ 6:42 
rere Pie BN ee Sa eee eee 5:27 
OU NT escetcscansean Harriaburg .....e0¢ 2:35 
1925 A... Me wicscsvaee Philadelphia ..... 12:22 A. M 
Sxe idsccaex sea cages ee ee 10:30 
7 err. ree Py” eee Lv. 4:10 P.M 


The Reading Railway System connects in 
New York with the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford Railroad for Boston: 


Read down Read up 
S200 A, BM. ccc cs ksVi TARPTIBBUTE oe kes 9:05 

DIGG. boecsedcovnnaase en eee 7:05 
SESS -aweceevuvsrwceones Philadelphia ...... 4:20 

Bete” 25 2ks. Seesas Ar. New York ..Lv. 12:30 A. M. 
mi LUT ORE Lv. New York ....Ar. 9:10 

Oi at caves shane At: BOGE tesiiced Lv. 4:00 P. M. 


Pennsylvania headquarters will be at the 
new Statler Hotel in the Back Bay District, 
where on Tuesday evening, February 28 the 
Pennsylvania dinner will be held. Price per 
cover, $3.50. 





SECRETARIES OF SCHOOL BOARDS 


To induce every one of our 2,585 school 
boards to subscribe for the PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL for each member, the Execu- 
tive Council has authorized a club rate of 
$1.00 for each member for the ten regular 
monthly numbers of the Journal. If secre- 
taries can send us 14,000 such orders, a new 
day will dawn for education in Pennsylvania. 
Who can estimate the benefit to our 2,000,000 
school boys and girls if all school directors 
would read regularly the PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHOoL JouRNAL. If they read only the eight- 
page official section of the Department of 
Public Instruction, the gain would be mag- 
nificent, but if they should read the entire 
Journal each month and thus get a cross sec- 
tion of all the important educational move- 
ments in the various parts of this princely 
domain, the gains would be simply incalculable. 

If the responses are sufficient, the names of 
all subscribing school directors will be printed 
in the proposed Public School Directory. 

Orders should be sent to 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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NORTHWESTERN CONVENTION DIS- 
TRICT 

The Northwestern (Erie) Convention Dis- 
trict of the P. S. E. A. held its third annual 
convention in one of Pennsylvania’s beauty 
spots, Conneaut Lake Park, September 30 and 
October 1. The weather was perfect and 
contributed greatly in assembling over 2,000 
schoolmen and women in the Temple of Music 
and the Hotel Conneaut. The manager of the 
Park, Henry “Optimist” Holcomb, through his 
twenty-seven years of experience in develop- 
ing the “Land of the Snow Waters” has learn- 
ed how to take care of large conventions and 
to promote their interests. He has been ab- 
sent but one night when the Park was open 
during those twenty-seven years and on that 
night two girls were drowned in the lake, a 
guest died in the hotel and the hotel caught 
on fire. Small wonder that he stays on the 
job as the guiding genius of the million and a 
half dollar project. 

Conneaut Lake, a beautiful body of water 
three miles long by two wide, is the largest 
lake in the State and deserves a better ac- 
quaintance by our teeming millions of people. 
Its greatest depth is about 300 feet and it is 
surrounded by towering oaks and maples 
which afford a beautiful setting for its hotels, 
cottages and palatial homes. 

I. H. Russell, president, Fay Daley, secre- 
tary, and P. D. Blair, superintendent of Craw- 
ford County Schools, with the help of the ex- 
ecutive committee provided three excellent gen- 
eral sessions and many profitable programs 
and conferences for sections, round tables and 
departments. The imported speakers were: 

Henry Turner Bailey, Cleveland, Ohio 

Reuben Post Halleck, Louisville, Kentucky 

Frank D. Slutz, Dayton, Ohio 

Payson Smith, Boston, Massachusetts 

George Tapy, Crawfordsville, Indiana 


The New President 

By unanimous vote tle convention district 
accepted the report of the nominating com- 
mittee and elected Beatrice Farrell, teacher of 
English, Roosevelt Junior High School, Erie, 
as president. Miss Farrell is the first woman 
president of the Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict and the second one in the State to hold 
such office, the first being Mrs. Alice M. Car- 
malt, who served as president of the Western 
Convention District, Pittsburgh in 1922. 


The Old Secretary 
Mr. Fay Daley, the efficient secretary for 
the past three years, was given a vote of ap- 
preciation for his splendid services and was 
re-elected. 





Rhodes’ scholarship graduates in United 
States number 550, the oldest of whom are now 
in their forties. Of these, according to a 
study made by the Rhodes’ Trust, fifty-four 
appear in “Who’s Who in America.” Numbers 
of Rhodes’ scholars have attained distinction 
in many vocations. 
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CENTRAL CONVENTION DISTRICT 

Ideal fall weather, the Clinton County in- 
stitute and an excellent program attracted a 
large number of the school people from all 
parts of Pennsylvania to the State Teachers 
College, Lock Haven for the annual meeting 
of the Central Convention District, October 
6-8. A number of the boroughs closed schools 
Thursday for the week so that all their teach- 
ers might attend. 


Dr. Dallas W. Armstrong, President, and 
his faculty provided both lodging and meals 
for many of the visitors at the college and 
gave a delightful reception Friday evening in 
the gymnasium. Iva N. D. Whitwell, Fern 
M. Ammon and Vonda Johnston of the school 
of music, and Louise M. Alber, director of 
dramatics, supplied the artistic parts of the 
programs. 
On the call of Dr. George D. Robb, Presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A., the Executive Council 
held a regular meeting during the convention 
and saw at close range the actual operations 
of a typical convention district. 
Among the speakers engaged by Dr. Wm. 
M. Peirce, president of the Convention Dis- 
trict, and Guy C. Brosius, superintendent of 
Clinton County, were: 
Frank E. Baker, President State Teachers 
College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Frank D. Boynton, Superintendent of 
Schools, Ithaca, New York 

John A. H. Keith, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

Charles Lose, Former President, Central 
State Teachers College, Montoursville 

Dr. Horace V. Pike, State Hospital, Dan- 

ville 

Samuel C. Schmucker, West Chester 

Charles R. Toothaker, Curator Philadelphia 

Museum 
Frank W. Wright, Director of Division of 
Elementary and Secondary Education and 


State Normal Schools of Massachusetts,: 


Boston 


Abstracts 

Charles Lose: The loss of any sense sharp- 
ens the wits, for necessity stimulates mental 
activity. The blind and the deaf are not stupid 
as a rule but are so regarded because we 
commonly judge those who are different from 
us as inferior. Neither are they necessarily 
unhappy and discontented for those states of 
mind are subjective—a matter of disposition. 
There are compensations for the loss of any 
sense in the kindness from all classes of peo- 
ple. He really pities those who are always 
fortunate and well for they don’t meet the 
world’s kindness. An adjustment in spite of 
any affliction may make one master of fate 
and captain of his soul so far as the vital 
things of life are concerned: God, country, 
family, friends, one’s work and one’s mind. 

Frank E. Baker: We are developing a new 
type of school to meet our new idealless, 
standardless, lawless, different age; and it is 
already here in some places just as certain 
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as is the new freedom, new dress, new woman. 
It is based upon a new philosophy which has 
ushered in the nursery schools for the two- 
year-old and finds its keynote in the material 
interest of the child. It uses method and ma- 
terials in a series of life-like activities through 
which the pupil is guided by the teacher— 
activities that have value in the child’s later 
life and that can be motivated. 


The new school requires a different attitude 
on the part of the teacher, that of a guide or 
a director who keeps in the background; an 
attitude which assumes that a good boy has 
more interests than a bad boy and proceeds 
re find moral equivalents of undesirable con- 

uct. 


The new school for the new age develops 
originality and teaches boys and girls to think 
connectedly, coherently, persistently on the 
practical problems of life. 


Frank W. Wright: An examination of pro- 
grams of recent educational meetings reveals 
four major topics of discussion: What are the 
great social purposes of a system of free 
public schools? Of what subjects ought mod- 
ern education to consist? What is the nature 
of the child who comes to school to be edu- 
cated (the whole scientific movement)? What 
type of school organization, recitation, school 
life will realize the social aims, make the best 
use of the curriculum and enable the child to 
do the best for himself? 


We have built America but can we control 
it? Is America the modern Frankenstein? 
As a growing boy needs a hard bed so 
America needs a harder berth. We need to 
teach the three C’s: 
1. Culture, a keener sense of what it really 
means. 
2. Character, directly and systematically, by 
means of real situations. 
3. Citizenship, by emphasizing old facts, 
producing a more wholesome civic con- 
sciousness. 


Officers 


The officers for the coming year, nominated 
from the floor and elected by unanimous vote 
are: 

President, A. P. Akeley, Superintendent of 

Potter County, Coudersport 

Vice-President, M. S. Bentz, Superintendent 

of Cambria County, Ebensburg 





DEANS OF WOMEN 
Seventh Annual State Meeting 


The 1927 meeting of the Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women will be held in 
Harrisburg at the Penn-Harris Hotel on No- 
vember 4 and 5. All Deans of Women of Uni- 
versities, Colleges, State Normal Schools and 
High Schools are cordially invited to attend. 


The sessions will begin at 4:00 P. M. on 
Friday and end at 4:00 P. M. on Saturday. 
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TEMPLE UNIVERSITY’S CONFERENCE 


Between 500 and 600 school people of New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylva- 
nia assembled at Temple University, October 
14 and 15 and considered the mutual prob- 
lems of our junior and senior high schools. 
The speakers at the general sessions were 

David E. Weglein, superintendent, Balti- 
more, Md. 

John H. Bosshart, superintendent, South 
Orange, N. J. 

James N. Rule, deputy superintendent, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harris- 
burg 

John A. Nietz, assistant professor of edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh 

The conference opened with a Phi Delta 
Kappa and Kappa Phi Kappa complimentary 
dinner by the chapters of the University of 
Pennsylvania and Temple University and 
closed with a complimentary buffet luncheon 
by Temple University. Dr. Laura H. Carnell, 
’ associate president, and Dr. George E. Walk, 
dean of Teachers College, and their associates 
radiated hospitality and good cheer. Because 
of such personalities, the enrolment in Tem- 
ple this fall is nearly 11,000 of whom 2,836 
are studying in Teachers College. More pow- 
er to Temple! 

Besides numerous round table discussions 
on special phases of junior and senior high 
school teaching problems, important meetings 
were held of the executive committee of the 
Pennsylvania School Press Association and 
the faculty advisers’ group of the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association. 


Resolutions 

The following resolutions are among those 
adopted: 

That we heartily endorse this opportunity 
for closer professional contact between public 
and private school teachers and the faculty of 
Teachers College of Temple University. 

That we commend the committee upon its 
happy selection of topics of vital importance 
to all who are interested in secondary educa- 
tion. 

That we recommend the continuance of 
these stimulating meetings in the field of sec- 
ondary education with a view to carrying on 
the work thus well begun of co-ordinating 
the work of the junior high school with that 
of the senior high school. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Herbert M. LeVan 
Raymond Schlosser 
Harriet J. Link, Chairman 


Conference Committee for 1928 
The following conference committee of ten 
was chosen to arrange for the fourth annual 
conference next fall: 
Robert Adams, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia 
W. H. Bristow, Assistant Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department, 
Harrisburg 
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Charles Buckley, Principal Sulzburger Jun- 
ior High School, Philadelphia 

Jos. S. Butterweck, Assistant Professor of 
Education, Temple University 

Thomas Ford, Principal Southwest Junior 
High School, Reading 

Horace B. Hand, Principal Pensauken Jun- 
ior High School, Pensuaken, N. J. 

Joseph Noonan, Superintendent Mahanoy 
Township, Mahanoy City 

Ralph Dornfeld Owen, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Temple University 

George E. Walk, Dean Teachers College, 
Temple University 

George Wheeler, Associate Superintendent, 
Philadelphia 


Abstracts of Addresses 

James N. Rule.—Modern life has become so 
complex that a high school education is rap- 
idly becoming as necessary as an elementary 
education for the preparation of all the girls 
and boys of all the people for efficient living. 
The period of directed learning is necessarily 
more prolonged in an age geared to a gas en- 
gine than in an age geared to an ox-cart. The 
functions of the high school then will be not 
to select, as it does now, those choice few who 
are to go on to graduation and some beyond 
to college, but to distribute all adolescents 
into those several lines of activity and work 
which will help each one to realize his best 
self and make his greatest contribution to 
society. This democratic conception of edu- 
cation from the viewpoint of organization and 
the functional conception of education from 
the viewpoint of instruction are reciprocal. 

The principal is responsible for the follow- 
ing conditions which help teachers help pupils 
learn: 

1. A system of pupil guidance which dis- 
tributes pupils into the appropriate curricu- 
lums and courses of study 

2. A plan for the individualization of in- 
struction which will give pupils opportunities 
commensurate with their abilities 

38. A method and system of testing which 
will accurately and periodically measure the 
quality of pupil achievement 

4. Provision of related reference and read- 
ing materials, preferably in the school library. 

John A. Nietz.—Much school work is credit- 
ed but not mastered. Mastery is not 70 per 
cent or D, neither is it performance of daily 
assignments or the attainment of any artificial 
goal. Mastery represents something com- 
plete, something absolute. Its tests are per- 
manent retention and habitual use. The rem- 
edy for superficiality is the reorganization of 
subject matter into proper learning units and 
improved teaching technique. The skilled phy- 
sician diagnoses, prescribes, treats, re-exam- 
ines and changes his procedure, if necessary. 
To produce pupil mastery we must pre-test to 
discover needs and to know when to start, 
then teach (treat) with varying procedure to 
suit individual needs, then give diagnostic 
tests, then re-teach and re-test until the group, 
all but the problem cases, reach mastery. 
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LOCAL BRANCHES 
Three important considerations to engage 
the attention of Local Branches before the 
Lancaster convention are 
1. Enrolment 
2. Election of a president and a secretary 
3. Election of delegates to the House of 
Delegates, Lancaster, December 28 and 
29, 1927, one for each 100 members 


The following local branches have reported 
an enrolment of 100 per cent for 1927-28 and 
have sent their dues and enrolment cards to 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters, 400 N. Third St., 
Harrisburg: 


Allegheny County .......... 2473 100% 
MNT Said. Saks eeeeeae’ 118 100% 
er 729 100% 
SE re 242 100% 
a ere sre ees 67 100% 
Cameron County .......6.6.. 58 100% 
PURI 0.094 Siz cichas/oGne wees 72 100% 
ee eee ee 74 100% 
MONE 5 a 2 cao a ss sca. alae SES 95 100% 
Cesar COBNEY ©. ca6 e sda dcisic 562 100% 
NR neato Plana ite's's css da 128 100% 
Clearfield County ........... 509 100% 
Fe eal faa ok wok 0 gia dina KEI oe 73 100% 
Clmton County ......ccece5 173 100% 
INN ie Se ie are ais is: wi ghb dud abe wie 53 100% 
Cumberland Valley State 

Teachers College ........ 44 100% 
te wih ten acucis Ca uaa leas 64 71 100% 
Downingtown Industrial and 

Agricultural School ....... 12 100% 
ee eee 442 100% 
1 Cs 1 Oe ae vere 108 100% 
bau | AR i rrr ar 64 100% 
Greene Couiity <i... 6.1.60 ccs 374 100% 
*Haverford Township ........ 104 100% 
Hazle Township ............ 95 100% 
Home for Deaf Children .... 6 100% 
Huntingdon County .......... 252 100% 
a 0 ee re 39 100% © 
VO Oe ere 38 100% 
RUMEN se bo Bas, 5.0 vdetccxcams ote sis 76 100% 
Lawrence County ........... 294 100% 
“Logan Township .....«...+.. 97 100% 
Brananey Ciwey .. ..-isciccssss 78 100% 
pO ee 410 100% 
jo Pe RS a ee ee 54 100% 
Montgomery County ........ 733 100% 
WROTE COCMOR Go. cnc. soe 69 100% 
Mount Pleasant Borough .... 43 100% 
*Muhlenberg Township ...... 54 100% 
oi i | | ee ae aati Semen et 49 100% 
New Kensington ............ 87 100% 
Newport Township .......... 118 100% 
PTIOUCCOTN 6c siacs 0 6 8 ee so 6 4 0s 73 100% 
a 54 100% 
AMES PO NED NE sc Gooha 4 a: kiuin's's tiers Seis 94 100% 
mnanor Township ........... 75 100% 
NN <e Wiag SGiedew as 0-400 ad's 51 100% 
a a ae ee eee 61 100% 
oo ES ae nn 103 100% 
PUN arate. < uals a dm eRe se ORs 165 100% 





~*100¢ in the N. E. A. 
(Turn to page 166) 
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BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY CONFER- 
ENCE 
November 11, 12 

Education week will be observed at Bucknell 
University by holding the second annual con- 
ference on secondary education. 

Friday morning, November 11, will be de- 
voted to sectional conferences on superinten- 
dence, high school, junior high school and 
teacher training. 

Speakers thus far secured include S. J. 
Slawson, Johnstown, Landis Tanger, Read- 
ing and R. E. Laramy, Altoona for the sec- 
tion on superintendence; James N. Rule, Har- 
risburg; J. F. Hummer, Binghamton, N. Y. 
and A. M. Weaver, Williamsport for the high 
school section; W. L. Cox, New York Uni- 
versity and Raymond W. Pinkham, West 
Orange, N. J. for the section on junior high 
schools. 

The afternoon and evening will be given 
over to general sessions. State Superintendent 
John A. H. Keith, Harrisburg; President Wil- 
liam M. Lewis, Lafayette College and Dean 
John H. Minnick, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania will be the speakers. 

Eight subject conferences will be held Sat- 
urday morning at nine o’clock. Orton Lowe, 
Pennsylvania State College; Miriam Wendle, 
Williamsport High School and Robert X. Gra- 
ham, Westminster College will speak at the 
English section. Creative English will be the 
theme of discussion. 

The section on health will hear papers by 
John Plant, director of phvsical education, 
Bucknell University; E. R. Bartholomew, di- 
rector of health education, Williamsport pub- 
lie schools; Margaret Osterman, dental hy- 
gienist; Caroline Williams, sunervisor of 
health education, Williamsport public schools. 


The Latin section will be addressed by F. 
G. Ballentine, Professor of Latin, Bucknell 
University; S. C. Sanders of Shamokin High 
School; John Davis, principal of the Nanticoke 
High School and Marguerite Quigley, chairman 
of foreign languages, Williamsport High 
School. 

Dean John Minnick of University of Penn- 
svlvania; Margaret Groff of South Philadel- 
vhia High School and John C. Hoshauer of 
Williamsport will speak at the mathematics 
conference. 

The modern language section will hear J. 
F. L. Raschen. Universitv of Pittsburgh; W. 
D. Meikle. William Penn High School. Harris- 
burg and Jacob Greenberg. director of modern 
languages in the junior high schools of New 
York City. 

A new section on religious education will 
consider the relation of religious education to 
public education. S. G. Cole, Crozer Seminary 
and Dr. Thomas S. Young, director of week- 
dav schools of religion of the Baptist Publi- 
cation Society, will lead the discussion. 

The section on science will have as speakers 
O. S. Groner, the devartment of chemistry, 
Bucknell University; Franklin J. W. Horich, 
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Pennsylvania Department of Highways and 
Clara Casner, teacher of biology, William- 
sport High School. ' 


The section on social science will be ad- 
dressed by James R. Huston, Clarion State 
Normal School; Roy A. Lady, West Chester 
Senior High School; Arthur A. Paulhamus, 
Williamsport High School ‘and Charles A. 
Freeble, Ambridge High School. 


The sectional conferences have been so ar- 
ranged that ample time will be left for gen- 
eral discussion. 

Complete programs may be secured by ap- 
plication to Leo L. Rockwell, Lewisburg, Pa., 
chairman of the committee in charge. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL EM- 
PLOYES’ RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


The recent decision of the Attorney General 
declaring unconstitutional the State appro- 
priation for the Former Teachers’ Fund does 
not apply to the State School Employes’ Re- 
tirement System. The Former Teachers’ Fund 
was a special fund authorized by an act of the 
1925 Legislature to provide for the payment 
of pensions to former classroom teachers who 
separated from public school service prior to 
the establishment of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System and who, therefore, 
were not contributors to the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement Fund. The retirement al- 
lowances paid retired members of the State 
School Employes’ Retirement System are not 
pensions but annuities for which the members 
of the Retirement System themselves con- 
tribute. 


Teachers who have become alarmed over the 
newspaper reports of the decision of the At- 
torney General concerning the unconstitution- 
ality of the special State appropriation for the 
Former Teachers’ Fund should be informed 
that the Attorney General’s decision does not 
apply to the regular State School Employes’ 
Retirement System. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the 
State School Employes’ Retirement System is 
in first class condition. Reserve funds of 
more than $48,000,000 have been accumulated, 
and the actuarial investigations and valuations 
of the Retirement System which have been 
made annually since the establishment of the 
System show that it is actuarially sound; and 
that the required reserves in each fund are 
being accumulated on schedule time so as to 
assure the continued soundness of the System. 


In accordance with the Retirement Law the 
Retirement Board had a special actuarial valu- 
ation of the Retirement System made at the 
end of the first five-year period, and the report 
of this special actuarial valuation agreed with 
the regular annual valuation in showing the 
Retirement System to be actuarially sound and 
in first class condition—H. H. Baish, Secre- 
tary. 
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THE TRUMPET CALL 


CORNELIA §S. ADAIR 

President of the National Education Association 

From time immemorial when the trumpet 
call has sounded men have come up from the 
highways and the byways to serve in the 
armies. They have responded to the call for 
enlistment and have rallied round the flag to 
defend what they hold precious. Humanity 
has learned to honor them for their devotion 
to the common weal and has adorned its pub- 
lic places with monuments to their memory. 

Today a new trumpet call is sounded for 
service in another army larger in numbers 
even than the present combat forces of our 
great nation. Those who rally for this new 
army—like the soldiers and sailors—are ser- 
vants of the public. Like them also they are 
defenders of the common weal. Daily this 
army a million strong marches forth to the 
schoolrooms to lead the children on their way. 
Verily it holds the destiny of the race in its 
hands. Its sacred trust requires the highest 
devotion, training and skill. That the teaching 
army may be true to this exalted trust pro- 
fessional organizations are urging that all 
teachers enlist in the cause and work on the 
problems of the profession. This challenge is 
more significant than the calls to arms that 
have gone echoing down the ages. It is the 
trumpet call to join the ranks of our com- 
rades in local, state and national associations 
in their efforts to elevate teaching and mag- 
nify education as the greatest constructive 
force in the modern social advance. Can any 
teacher afford not to enlist! 





S. P. E. A. MEETING 


The fifth annual meeting of the State Physi- 
cal Education Association will be held at 
Johnstown on Friday and Saturday, December 
9 and 10. 

Doctor James Edward Rogers, Director, 
Physical Education Service of the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, New 
York City, will be the principal speaker at 
both the Friday and Saturday meetings. Group 
conferences dealing particularly with the prob- 
lem of athletics for both boys and girls and 
with the health instruction program are to be 
held on Saturday. 





LOCAL BRANCHES 
(From page 165) 


Deer Comte si. ccc cece 149 100% 
Somerset County ............ 611 100% 
SS Seite ae ara 72 100% 
pin See ine? ey Marie 87 100% 
ES Aci gas Ke pe Bsa 62 100% 
eee COUNTY Sik be es 283 100% 
NES Saas t's oko Rae ae 51 100% 
wag GBPS nape tert Sere 65 100% 
OS EE, a er 118 100% 
PE REO 3s dida ssc toe R ees 245 100% 
Western Pa. School for the 

SD <x dee BUMS e kev se so 21 100% 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The Research Committee of the P. S. E. A. 
Department of Higher Education is preparing 
a bibliography of researches in education so 
that all interested may know what has been 
done in the way of applying scientific method 
to the State’s educational problems. The Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching is interested in this project in con- 
nection with its proposed study of school and 
college relations in Pennsylvania, and will be 
glad to cooperate. Such a bibliography with 
annotations or abstracts will be of great value 
to teachers and administrators and invaluable 
to research workers. 

Each reader of this Journal who has a re- 
search study or studies, completed or in prog- 
ress, which is definitely related to educational 
development in Pennsylvania is invited to send 
the information indicated below to the Re- 
search Service of the Association, 400 N. 
Third St., Harrisburg. 


The Research Service will be glad to receive 
outlines of studies in progress and copies of 
completed studies, especially those in manu- 
script form and those not generally available 
in good libraries. Here is an unusual oppor- 
tunity to have the results of your work made 
available through a_ published bibliography 
with annotations or abstracts and also to have 
it catalogued and available to research work- 
ers in the offices of the Association. 


The sending in of the outlines of studies 
in progress may make it possible for the Re- 
search Service to coordinate research effort 
and to secure valuable cooperation for research 
workers. 

Form for the Report 


Bibliography of Educational Research in 
Pennsylvania 
(Report just one study on a sheet 8% x 11. 
Give the information called for opposite the 
appropriate numeral.) 
1. Author 
. Title 
. Date completed or date completion is an- 
ticipated 
. A thesis or intended to be a thesis (Bach- 
elor’s, Master’s, Doctor’s) 
. If published, by whom 
. If in manuscript form, where manuscript 
can be obtained or examined 
. Descriptive statement or brief abstract 


~ au — wr 





RESEARCH SERVICE ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS 


Research Bulletin No. 2 

“Normal School Graduates and One-Teacher 
Schools in Pennsylvania” is the title of the 
Association’s Research Bulletin No. 2 which 
came from the press the latter part of 
October. The bulletin (8 pages) shows the 
percentage of one-teacher schools in each 
county taught by normal school graduates 
during 1926-27, makes limited use of pertinent 
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data collected by others, presents a point of 
view and proposes a solution in accord with 
scientific methods. 


Primary Reading 

The Graded School Research Committee, 
headed by Doctor Garver of the University 
of Pennsylvania, is actively sponsoring the 
experiment in Teaching Beginners to Read 
announced in the Association’s Research Bul- 
letin No. 1. A reprint of this experiment has 
been made carrying a letter from the com- 
mittee to the Elementary Supervisors, and the 
time for giving the first tests has been extend- 
ed to include the ninth week of school. 

J. C. Seegers, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation at Temple University will work with 
Doctor Garver and the committee in handling 
the technical details and reporting the results 
of this experiment. 


For Research Workers 

The Executive Council of the Association 
at its meeting in Lock Haven, October 8 auth- 
orized a Research Round Table which will dis- 
cuss the topic “The Coordination of Research 
Within Pennsylvania” during the forenoon of 
December 28 at.the Lancaster convention. A 
number of separate requests had been made 
for a meeting of research workers at Lan- 
caster. 





SPECIAL DAYS AND WEEKS 


This calendar may be helpful to superinten- 
dents, principals and teachers in planning spe- 
cial school programs throughout the year. 

September 11-17—Constitution Week. 

October 9-15—Fire Prevention Week. 

October 10-20—National Picture Week. 

October 12—Columbus Day. 

October 21—Fall Arbor and Bird Day. 

October 27—Roosevelt’s Birthday. 

November 7-13—Education Week. 

November 11—Armistice Day. 

November 11-24—Red Cross Roll Call. 

November 13-19—National Book Week. 

December 4—Golden Rule Sunday (Near 
East Relief). 

December 28—Woodrow Wilson’s Birthday. 

January 17-24—National Thrift Week. 

February—Better Speech Week. 

February 12—Lincoln’s Birthday. 

February 12-18—National Drama Week. 

February 22—Washington’s Birthday. 

March 4—Pennsylvania Day. 

April—Arbor and Bird Day. 

May 1—Child Health Day. 

May 6-12—Music Week. 

May 13—Mother’s Day. 

May 18—World Goodwill Day. 

May 30—Memorial Day. 

June 14—Flag Day. 





The Chicago school system this fall has 
been forced to accommodate over 35,000 addi- 
tional students without any provision for a 
larger teaching staff. 
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RED CROSS ROLL CALL 


Armistice Day, November 11—Thanksgiving 
Day, November 24 


TEN YEARS OF THE AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS 


This year many schools are celebrating the 
tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
American Junior Red Cross. 

Junior membership had its origin in the 
many urgent requests during 1916 and 1917 
for a plan to enable school children to share 
in Red Cross work. When our country entered 
the war, groups of boys and girls in many 
places were already assisting the senior chap- 
ters. On September 15, 1917, President Wil- 
son issued a proclamation to school children 
advising them of the creation of the Junior 
Red Cross “in which every pupil in the United 
States can find a chance to serve our country.” 
By June, 1918, an army of 8,000,000 boys and 
girls had been enrolled. 

Today sewing and manual training classes 
continue to make articles for use in our own 
country and abroad. The practice of send- 
ing gifts to the children of Europe during the 
war has grown into the present yearly Christ- 
mas box project. The giving of money for 
special Junior relief work has developed into 
the National Children’s Fund. Services ren- 


‘ 











dered abroad by this fund are chiefly respon- 
sible for the spread of the Junior Red Cross 
to some forty other nations and for the cordial 
friendship established among the school chil- 

dren of all these countries. 
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source also sprang the international corres- 
pondence which has linked together the schools 
of the world. Large sums from the National 
Children’s Fund are also expended for routine 
and emergency work in this country. The 
sending of friendship gifts to hospitalized sol- 
diers now goes on the year around. This work 
has broadened to include children’s hospitals 
and other institutions such as homes for the 
aged. Other activities, for example, partner- 
ships with Indian schools, and a wide variety 
of local projects make an extensive and most 
interesting catalog. 

The American Junior Red Cross has grown 
up in the schools along lines suggested by the 
needs and desires of the millions of students 
who are its members, and with the cooperation 
and assistance of school organizations and 
officials. Today, as during the past ten years, 
these younger citizens can be counted upon for 
services of definite value to their communities, 
to their country and even to the world. 

For additional data on Junior Red Cross 
Work, address National Headquarters, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 





COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC EDUCATION 
THE PENNSYLVANIA BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Committee on Public Education of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association is arrang- 
ing to continue its program of last year and 
contemplates the delivery in all of the Rural 
Schools of the State of Talks on Elementary 
Economics and Banking prepared by the Pub- 
lic Education Commission of the American 
Bankers Association. 

These Talks, which have been printed in 
booklet form, have been used throughout eighty 
per cent of the Counties of the State and it 
is the hope of the Committee that the remain- 
ing twenty per cent will be covered by the end 
of the school year. 

The Committee feels that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in carrying on this work 
but the accomplishment thus far would have 
been impossible had it not been for the hearty 
cooperation of the school authorities and the 
teachers. 

A new Talk will be used this year and in- 
corporated in a revised edition of the booklet. 
This Talk is entitled: “What Good Character 
Means at the Bank,” and in it an effort is 
made to impress upon the child the fact that 
good character is the basis of credit, that 
honesty is necessary in all things, that debts 
should be discharged as soon as possible and 
the necessity for distinguishing between wise 
and unwise debts. 

The Commission has also prepared a series 
of High School Talks on the following sub- 
jects: What is Wealth? The Nature of a Bank; 
Protecting your Savings; How Banks Help 
Business; The Federal Reserve System; How 
Banks Help Foreign Trade; The Banker and 
the Farmer; Banking as a Vocation and Pro- 
fession. The State Committee has not incor- 
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will be available. If any high school teachers 
care to use them in their classes or if they 
think it would be of benefit to have a local 
banker speak either to an individual class or 
to an assembly, the Committee will be glad to 
cooperate either by furnishing copies of the 
Talks or making the necessary arrangements 
for the platform appearance of a banker rep- 
resentative. 


Both the American Bankers Association 
Commission and the local State Committee on 
Public Education have adopted and are push- 
ing the school program with the sole thought 
in mind that it will be of distinct advantage 
to those responsible for the operation of our 
Public Schools in propagating a better and 
more thorough knowledge of the bank’s rela- 
tion to the public and the economic structure 
on which our financial system rests. 


Any suggestions for changes in or additions 
to our program will be welcome as we feel that 
the experience of those who are actually work- 
ing in the classrooms will be of much benefit 
to the Committee. Any member of the Com- 
mittee will be pleased to discuss this work 
either personally or by correspondence. 


Committee: 

Wm. H. Faust, First National Bank, Amb- 
ler 

M. P. Claney, Merion Title & Trust Co., 
Ardmore 

Frank B. Michaels, Security Trust Co., 
Stroudsburg 

J. G. Marshall, Colonial Trust Co., Far- 
rell 

C. A. Cunningham, First National Bank, 
Cresson 

Edmund W. Thomas, First National Bank, 
Gettysburg 

C. W. Orwig, Commonwealth Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Leo C. Jones, Susquehanna Trust Co., 
Williamsport 


Paul B. Detwiler, Philadelphia-Girard 
Nat’l Bank, Philadelphia, Chairman 





GOLDEN RULE SUNDAY 
December 4 


International Golden Rule Sunday will be 
observed on December 4, 1927. Colleges and 
schools throughout the country have made this 
observance of real value in the school year. 


On that day people are asked to eat a sim- 
ple meal, such as is served to the children in 
Neareastern orphanages, and then make a 
contribution toward the support of these chil- 
dren that will help to insure continuation of 
the work throughout the coming year. In 1926 
Golden Rule Sunday was observed in fifty 
countries, which indicated a rapidly increasing 
popularity of the idea since its inception in 
1923. It is hoped that the 1927 observance 
will outdo previous years both in popularity 
and contributions. 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


November 11 
BE NOT AFRAID 


Be not afraid, O Dead, be not afraid: 

We have not lost the dreams that once were 
flung 

Like pennons to the world: we yet are stung 

With all the starry prophecies that made 

You, in the gray dawn watchful, half afraid 

Of vision. Never a night that all men sleep 
unstirred: 

Never a sunset but the west is blurred 

With banners marching and a sign displayed. 

Be not afraid, O Dead, lest we forget 

A single hour your living glorified; 

Come but a drum-beat and the sleepers fret 

To walk again the places where you died: 

Broad is the land, our loves are broadly 
spread, 

But now, even more widely scattered lie our 
dead. 

—Struthers Burt 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ DAY 
November 13 


The Special Committee appointed by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
to perfect arrangements for the inauguration 
and promotion of Teachers’ Day made the 
following recommendations, which were unani- 
mously adopted: 

1. That National Teachers’ Day be observ- 
ed on the Sunday of each year closing Educa- 
tion Week 

2. That the flower chosen to be worn in 
honor of the teachers be the chrysanthemum 

3. That teachers be honored in some suit- 
able way by parents of children in their re- 
spective rooms, grades or classes 

(a) All of the teachers in a school or 
community might be entertained together 
or individually, but the community should 
make a real and intelligent effort to make 
the occasion worth while and of actual in- 
terest and benefit to the teachers. 

(b) Invitations to dinner, picnic, or other 
affairs to be made as happy and enjoyable 
occasions as possible. 

4. That ministers in the churches of all de- 
nominations be requested on that day to de- 
liver sermons honoring teachers. 

5. That parent-teacher associations engage 
the interest of their local press in advertising 
the movement 

6. That reminders of its approach and sug- 
gestions for its observance be broadcast from 
radio stations during the preceding week 

7. That the National Education Association 
be asked to cooperate 

8. That in all the above plans, or any other 
plans which the Congress may designate, the 
National Publicity Bureau of the Congress 
shall devise and direct national, state and local 
publicity measures in order that this movement 
may at the earliest possible time, become na- 
tionwide and as generally observed as are 
Mothers’ Day and Fathers’ Day. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 13-19 


Once upon a time Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Louisa M. Alcott hadn’t written the 
classics which delight children today. In 
George Washington’s day there wasn’t an 
English copy of The Arabian Nights. Yet 
there have always been stories. The little 
Egyptian girl centuries ago had a story not 
so very different from that of our Cinderella. 
Probably the Cave-child in prehistoric days 
enjoyed those animal pictures painted on the 
cave walls just as much as Johnny Jones en- 
joys his beautifully illustrated storybook. 

The love of the story is a natural trait of 
every normal child and it’s just as much the 
Grownup’s duty to feed this craving as it is 
to supply bread and butter and milk to make 
little people grow into big people. 


The child is storing his active mind for 
future needs. Every fine book which he reads 
and likes becomes a beautiful room into which 
he may retire in future days, forgetting vex- 
ations and problems, to enjoy the story world 
which some great author and loving friend 
made possible to him as a child. Grownup, do 
you ever dream of the carefree life of Robin- 
son Crusoe, or chuckle over the adventures 
of Huck Finn, or long for Robin Hood’s merry 
greenwood? If you do, it is your turn, give 
some child the opportunity to enjoy that which 
has meant so much to you. 





THANKSGIVING 


November 24, 1927 
THE FIRST THANKSGIVING 


And now when in late November, 

Our Thanksgiving feast is spread, 

’Tis the same time-honored custom 

Of those Pilgrims long since dead. 

And the children of New England, 

If they feast or praise or pray, 

Should bless God for those brave Pilgrims, 
And their first Thanksgiving day. 


While Thanksgiving in its present form is 
a distinctive American holiday it did not 
spring from the brain of Governor Bradford 
as many people think. On the contrary we 
may trace its origin back through the ages and 
the nations to the land of the Canaanites, 
from whom the children of Israel copied many 
of their customs. In the book of Judges we 
read of the Canaanites, “And they went out 
into their fields and gathered their vineyards, 
and trode the grapes and held festival, and 
went into the house of their God, and they did 
eat and drink.” 

The first authentic harvest festival was held 
in our own land by the Pilgrims in 1621. Dur- 
ing the winter this brave band had been sorely 
tried, only fifty-five out of the original one 
hundred and one settlers remained alive; of 
this number four were women and there were 
a few young girls. They had suffered cold, 
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hunger, disease, and as one wrote at that time 
“they were greatly terrified with lions.” Short- 
ly after landing on the Massachusetts shore 
the Pilgrims found some deserted Indian huts 
in which they found baskets of corn. From 
this supply of corn they saved enough to plant 
their first year’s crop. Indians soon came to 
visit these new-comers and to extend a wel- 
come, friendly relations were soon established 
and a treaty of peace agreed upon. The Pil- 
grims owed much, both at that time and for 
years after, to the Red Men for instructions 
as to climate, planting of grain and procuring 
of seed. The spring of 1621 opened, and the 
seed was sown in the fields. They watched it 
with feverish anxiety, for well they knew their 
lives depended on that harvest. So the days 
of summer passed and the Autumn came and 
the harvest was indeed wonderful, bounteous 
Nature spread all her treasures before them. 
Great indeed was the rejoicing, and with 
hearts overflowing with thanks to God, Gover- 
nor Bradford ordered a three-day festival of 
prayer and feasting. Four men were sent out 
fowling so that game and fowl might be 
plentiful at the feast. King Massasoit, the 
great Indian chief, and ninety of his men 
were bidden to this feast, and to show their 
gratitude brought in five deer which they be- 
stowed upon Governor Bradford and Captain 
Standish. The menu on that Thanksgiving 
day of long ago consisted of wild turkey, 
geese, duck, water fowl, fish, barley loaves and 
corn bread. Thus the first Thanksgiving day 
was celebrated in America, little by little the 
custom spread and its influence deepened until 
now, it has become a national holiday, pro- 
claimed by the President, reproclaimed by 
every governor and observed by every good 
American citizen.—Selected. 





TEN OUTSTANDING MAGAZINE 
ARTICLES 

Selected by the Franklin Square Council of 
Librarians, 49 East 33rd St., New York City, 
October, 1927: 

Is MAN A MACHINE? Will Durant in Cen- 
tury. 

Z CRIMINAL IN Every FAMILY. Edward 
Weeks in Atlantic Monthly. 

OFFICIAL LAWLESSNESS. Oswalt Garrison 
Villard in Harper’s Magazine. 

SHOULD THE NEGRO BE ENCOURAGED TO CUL- 
TURAL EQuaLiry? Alain Locke and Lothrop 
Stoddard in Forum. 

HoME THOUGHTS FROM ABROAD. James Turs- 
low Adams in Atlantic Monthly. 

THE OveR-POPULATION OF THE COLLEGE. 
James Rowland Angell in Harper’s Magazine. 

RECENT GAINS IN RELIGION. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick in World To-Morrow. 

GENERAL Motors AND Forp: A Race For 
LEADERSHIP. Merryle Stanley Rukeyser in Re- 
view of Reviews. 

SAFE IN THE ARMS OF CROESUS. Owen Wis- 
ter in Harper’s Magazine. 

A YOUNGER OFFICER VIEWS THE Navy. Mel- 
vin F. Talbot in Scribners. 
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WOLF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND, EASTON 

Bottom Row: Warren McPeek, Tony Locascio, Donald Walters—Trombones. Edw. 
Girardo, Kugler Freytag, Wm. Lippencott, Ben Stacer, Alfred Wertley—Drums. Kenneth 
Reichard, Dan Anthony—Trombones. Homer Gilpin—Baritone. Berreh Lavine—Drum 
Major. 

Second Row: Joseph Maure, Albert Klock, Tony DiMartino, Robt. Skinner, Chas. 
Stecker, Stanley Unangst, Arthur Cyphers, Harmon Farr, Alfred Freidman, Ralph Man- 
darino, Edw. Vernon, Edw. Young, Julius Sager, Donald Young, Harry Hay—Cornets. 

Third Row: Ellsworth Mutchler, Flute. Paul Amato, Richard Yotter, Julia Cericola, 
Mary Diely, Hilda Schwartz, Esther Ried, Epfanio Locascio, Walter Cyphers, Frank Mar- 
cavio—Clarinets. Harry Hager—F lute. 

Fourth Row: Edyth Vietri, Donald Smith, Edw. Ealer, Ernest Fortino—Saxophones. 
Roberta Yotter—Bells. Emily Smith, Jack Snyder—Saxophones. Kathleen Riey, Wm. Sas- 
saman—Horns. 

Top Row: Raymond Kindt, Chas. Walters—Basses. Harold W. Frantz, Director; Orion 
H. Reeves, Principal; Langdon Daniels, Alfred Leon—Basses. 

The Wolf Band was organized three years ago and is supported entirely by the school. 
It has been busy playing for civic occasions and furnishes the music for all school activi- 
ties. The fifty members of the band are selected from a school of 600 students who not only 
show a marked interest in the Band but also support an orchestra of sixty-five pieces. 





FRANZ PETER SCHUBERT (1797-1828) 
“Surely this man has the Divine Fire.”— Beethoven. 


The year 1928 marks the hundredth anni- V. Coronach—Three part song, from Scott’s 





versary of the death of Franz Peter Schubert. 
Communities are urged to observe this cen- 
tennial with suitable musical programs. 


The following program would be suitable 
for a school observance of this occasion: 


I. Who is Sylvia?—Four part song from 
Shakespeare’s, The Two Gentlemen 


of Verona. 
“In its matchless perfection, the Sylvia song 
would of itself suffice for a composer’s reputa- 


tion,” 


II. Beneath the Evening’s Last Sweet Smile 
—Duet, from the Swan Song, Words 
by Heine. 


III. Cradle Song.—Two part song. A simple 
lullaby. 


IV. Ave Maria—Unison, Ellen’s third song. 
Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
“In the year 1825, Schubert composed the group 


of seven songs to Scott’s Lady of the Lake, of 
which the most famous is the ‘Ave Maria.’” 


VIII. 


Lady of the Lake. 


Serenade—Two part song. Words by 


Henry Boda. 


“The ‘Serenade’ is one of the Swan songs, a 
group of songs matchless for intensity of emo- 
tion as for artistic perfection of form. Nowhere 
has human art ever found more consummate 
expression, than in this song of songs. It is often 
referred to as the immortal serenade.” 


VII. Hark! Hark! the Lark!—Two part song, 


Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 


One day while sitting with some friends in a tav- 
ern garden near Vienna, he picked up a volume 
of poems, including the Hark! Hark! the Lark! 
Hardly had he read it, when he exclaimed that a 
lovely melody had come into his head, and wished 
he had some music paper. One of his friends 
drew a few staves on the back of the bill of 
fare, and Schubert immediately jotted down the 
complete song.” 


Forth to the Meadows—Two part song, 

Shepherd’s Chorus from Rosamunde. 
“The songs from Rosamunde rank among the 
composer’s most charming works, and are often 
performed as concert pieces, though the drama 
itself has been lost.” 











PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


Scholastic Awards 

The Scholastic Awards for creative work 
are open to all secondary students of the 
United States. This annual contest, sponsor- 
ed by The Scholastic, magazine for secondary 
school students, covers creative writing in 
many fields—poetry, short story, essay, drama, 
fine arts, community service and industrial 
arts. All contests will close March 20, 1928. 
A pamphlet containing complete rules and in- 
formation on the 1928 awards may be secured 
by addressing The Scholastic, Wabash Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Book Week Contest 

For the story of the most constructive ob- 
servance of Book Week, November 13-19, 
1927, conducted under the auspices of a 
woman’s club, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will give a first prize of $50 
and a second prize of $25. Stories should be 
sent to Mrs. John B. Roberts, Chairman of 
Literature, 1916 Pine Street, Philadelphia not 
later than December 10. 


Essay and Poster Contests Sponsored by the 
WwW. Cc. BG 


The department of Scientific Temperance 
Instruction in Public Schools and Colleges, a 
department of the W. C. T. U. with headquar- 
ters at 400 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, has announced the subjects and rules 
for the prize essay and poster contests for the 
year 1927-28. Contests have been arranged 
for school teachers and principals, normal and 
training school students, university and col- 
lege students, junior college, high school and 
grade school students. The contests will close 
May 31, 1928. For further information write 
the National Director, Cora Frances Stoddard 
at the above address. 





TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN PITTSBURGH 


The Pittsburgh Teachers Association, Inc. 
has recently published a “Survey of the Sal- 
aries of Teachers in the Public Schools of 
Pittsburgh in Relation to Cost of Living,” 
by Doctors McKay and Warne of the Depart- 
ment of Economics, University of Pittsburgh. 
It shows that the teacher’s salary today has 
less purchasing power than did the salary of 
1913. The salary trend in Pittsburgh is found 
to be similar to that in other cities, and the 
teachers have fared about the same as other 
public officials, whereas skilled and unskilled 
labor have received greater increases. 


Though teachers’ salaries have not advanced 
in purchasing power since 1913, the demands 
upon teachers in length of school day and more 
training have increased. The Pittsburgh 
teachers tend to have long service records with 
one-half having ten years or more and one- 
fourth having twenty years or more teaching 
experience. 
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MILFORD HIGH SCHOOL DEBATING 
TEAM 

Standing, left to right—Kenneth Harring- 
ton, Donald McFall (Coach), Thornton Ryder; 
Seated, left to right—Ross Kleinstuber, Fred- 
eric Fischer (Captain). 

The Milford High School Debating Team 
during the year 1926-1927 won the champion- 
ship of the only Pennsylvania group represent- 
ed in the Rutgers Interscholastic Debating 
League. The other schools represented in this 
group were Allentown, Stroudsburg and East 
Stroudsburg. In the preliminaries Milford 
eliminated East Stroudsburg and Stroudsburg 
eliminated Allentown. In the final Milford 
defeated Stroudsburg. Milford won both de- 
bates by 3-0 decisions. 


JOHN L. FINAFROCK 


John L. Finafrock, President of the South- 
ern District of the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, attended the public schools 
of St. Thomas, Franklin County, and later 
those of the adjoining Township of Hamilton. 
He attended the Summer Normal at St. 
Thomas, taught one year in Hamilton and 
seven years in St. Thomas. For a number of 
years he was either assistant teacher or prin- 
cipal of the St. Thomas Summer Normal 
School. 

In 1896 he became principal of the Mercers- 
burg Public Schools. While in that position 
he took work in the summer schools of Cornell 
and the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1915 Superintendent L. E. Smith appoint- 
ed him the first Assistant County Superinten- 
dent of Franklin County. During the World 
War Mr. Finafrock was for a time Chairman 
of the State Educational Committee on War 
Savings. He was Assistant County Superin- 
tendent until 1922, when he was elected County 
Superintendent of Franklin County. He was 
reelected in 1926. 

Last spring at the York meeting of the 
Southern Division of the State Education As- 
sociation Mr. Finafrock was elected President. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 


thers interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 
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EDUCATION WEEK 
This year’s Education Week slogan—“‘Know Your Schools and Learn Their Needs” 
—is a vital one because it aims to bring the people into closer contact with the schools. 
The purposes behind the observance can be realized if school officials and teachers organ- 
ize an attractive, compelling program such as will exhibit the school plant, show a com- 


schools. Invitations to visit the schools 
should not only be extended to the people but 
every possible means should be used to have 
them participate in the activities of the week. 


and make known the ideals and needs of the 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 


Superintendent of 
JOHN A. 
Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Public Instruction 
H. KEITH 
Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 


Statistics, Research and Reports—H. FE. GAYMAN, Director 


Accounting—FRANCES 
Departmental Service—F. S. 


Division I 


Normal Schools, Secondary Schools, Special and Extension Edu- 
cation, Certification of Teachers, Institutes and 
Departmental Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 
Teacher Certification Bureau....HENRY KLONOWER, Director 

JONAS WAGNER, Assistant Director 
J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 
High School Classification, W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director 


Adult Extension Education........../ A. W. CASTLE, Director 
LUCY W. GLASS, Supervisor 

Special Education............... FRANK H. REITER, Director 
EDNA M. KUGLER, Supervisor 

ee SOU Sci dg kaviten febrewevexecoredseeas Librarian 


Division II 
Legal Relations and Services to School Districts 
W. M. DENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
School Business Bureau D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
U. G. FRY, Supervisor 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
J. Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. QUACKENBUSH, Supervisor 
H. L. HOLBROOK, Supcrvisor 
Bureau of School Buildings.... HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. HIGHBERGER, Assistant Director 
SAMUEL H. JAMISON, JR., Supervisor 
HARRY W. STONE, Supervisor 
ELLWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 
Division Il 
Vocational Education Under Federal (Smith-Hughes) and 
Pennsylvania Laws 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Deputy Superintendent 
Vocational Agricultural Education, 
H. C. FETTEROLF. Assistant Director 
Vv. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 
J. S. CHAMPION, Supervisor 


Vecational Home Economics, 

MRS. ANNA G. GREEN, Assistant Director 
MRS. EDITH D. DAVISON, Supervisor 

Continuation School Education, 
P. L. CRESSMAN, Assistant Director 

Vocational Industrial Education, 
C. E. HEDDEN, Supervisor 
J. J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 


STATE COUNCIL 


M. BURKE, Controller 
HARTMAN, Executive Secretary 
Division IV 
School Visitation, Conference and Advice 
ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 
Rural Service Bureau......... ..-LEF L. DRIVER, Director 
W. S. TAFT, Assistant Director 
GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 
School Visitation Bureau........ ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 
Art Education...... .-.C. VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 
HELEN PURCELL, Director 
Health and Physical Education, W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 
MARY M. HEFFERNAN, Supervisor 
E. R. KONTNER, Supervisor 
HELENA McCRAY, Supervisor 
MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 
és ocndumecdey ae M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 
a TT ee Cc. F. HOBAN, Director 


Division V 
Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 


Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 


Professional Engineers Publie Accountants 
Medical Education and Li- Undertakers 
censure Veterinary 

Nurses 


Report and Accreditment of High 
Private 
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er Educational Institutions an: 
lary Schools 






Credentials BUmOGt..cccccevsscvcesese . G. PENTZ, Director 
A. D. JACKSON, Assistant Director 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 





Library 
The General Library....... MARGARET WALLER, Librarian 
Library Extension.........ANNA A. MacDONALD, Librarian 
ROG TOs caccenceevacwkeun JOSIAH W. KLINE, Librarian 
Archives and History.......... HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
DEGBOUMRs occ cccccnesecsvcceusecs BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


OF EDUCATION 


President and Chief Executive Officer, JOHN A. H. KEITH 


MRS. EDWARD W. BIDDLE.. 
FRANCIS R. COPE, JR......... 


Carlisle 
Dimock 





JOHN J. COYLE..... FAabeheW ver Paeesveres ...-Philadelphia 
OTN Ge A 8 > Serer rere Ter Pittsburgh 
SAMUEL GB. WRIBEER, 22... cccccccccecccseccccce Philadelphia 


MRS. ALICE F. KIERNAN...... oheen .. Somerset 
a, Ain, SRC en 06eedeee des ise ste eevndmntancneenes Corry 
MARION EDWARDS PARK.. es gave .-Bryn Mawr 
WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN............... osweaeevenas Mansfield 


JAMES N. RULE, Secretary 


School Employes’ Retirement Board....H. H. BAISH, Secretary 
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EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


To all District Superintendents, County Su- 
perintendents, Principals of Normal Schools 
and Teachers Colleges, Presidents of Col- 
leges and Universities: 

The Annual Conference of Publie School Su- 
perintendents and of Principals of Normal 
Schools and Teachers Colleges in Pennsylvania 
will be held in the State Capitol, Harrisburg, 
on November 2, 3 and 4. 

The subjects chosen for the Conference are 
timely and significant. Governor Fisher, Ex- 
Governor Brumbaugh, now President of Ju- 
niata College, Honorable Franklin Spencer 
Edmonds and Superintendent McAndrew of 
Chicago are among the prominent speakers 
who have accepted places on the program. 

This Conference is, in my judgment, the 
most important educational gathering of the 
year in its effect upon the progress of public 
education in Pennsylvania. I am deeply anx- 
ious, therefore, that all public school super- 
intendents, principals of normal schools and 
teachers colleges, presidents of accredited col- 
leges and universities in Pennsylvania, and 
other interested educational leaders in Penn- 
sylvania be in attendance and that each, out 
of the storehouse of his experience, make a 
definite contribution to the progress of edu- 
cation in our Commonwealth. 

This is a personal invitation requesting your 
attendance and I shall appreciate receiving 


your early acceptance. 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 





ATTENTION OF SUPERINTENDENTS 


Letters received from superintendents rela- 
tive to the issuing of emergency certificates 
make it advisable to reprint in part the regu- 
lations of the State Council of Education, 
concerning the validity of this certificate. 
“Validity of the emergency certificate is de- 
pendent upon the filing with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of a proper record 
of the issue of this certificate on the form de- 
vised for this purpose within one week of the 
date of issue of any such certificate.” 





PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATION DATES 


Professional and pre-professional examina- 
tions will be conducted in various sections of 
the State as follows: 

November 7, 9, 10—State Board for the Exam- 
ination of Public Accountants—Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh. 

November 26—State Board of Examiners for 
the Registration of Nurses—Wilkes-Barre. 

December 12-15—State Dental Council and 
Examining Board—Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. 

February 1-3—Pre-Professional Examination 
—_ Pittsburgh and Harris- 

urg. 


Official Communications 





STATE COUNCIL 
Among the business transacted by the State 

Council of Education at its October meeting 

were the following items of general interest: 

1. Authorized the creation of East Butler 
Borough, Butler County, as a separate 
school district of the fourth class. 

2. Approved the report of the State School 
Fund which showed a present worth of 
$1,135,330. 

3. Approved the following sites for consolidat- 
ed schools: Menallen Twp., Adams 
County; Bloomfield Twp., East Provi- 


dence Twp., Bedford County; Rome 
Twp., Windham MTwp., Bradford 
County; Conneaut Twp., Summerhill 


Twp., Crawford County; East Donegal 
Twp., Lancaster County; Loyalsock 
Twp., Lycoming County; Valley Twp., 
Montour County; West Beaver Twp., 
Snyder County; Davidson Twp., Sulli- 
van County; Delmar Twp., Tioga 
County. 

4. Approved permits for the continuance of 
426 closed schools. 

5. Approved 30 consolidated schools that had 
met all requirements. 

6. Approved the 1926-27 report of the State 
Council. The following is a summary 
of the accomplishments: 

a. Special aid was granted to six financially 
distressed school districts to assist them 
in maintaining the minimum education- 
al standards prescribed in the School 
Law. These special subsidies were 
granted out of the Income Account of 
the State School Fund and _ totaled 
$26,130. 

b. A five-year plan for the development of 
vocational education in Pennsylvania 
was adopted, this plan being the basis 
upon which Federal subsidies in this 
field are granted. 

c. Forty-seven sites for new consolidated 
school projects were approved. 

d. Fifteen new consolidated school projects 
were approved. 

e. Initial standards for the approval of spe- 
cial classes and special schools were 
adopted. 

f. The State Normal Schools at Millersville, 
Lock Haven, Kutztown and Edinboro re- 
ceived authority to enlarge certain of 
their curriculums to four years with 
privilege of granting the appropriate 
degrees. 

g. The names of the State Normal Schools 
at Bloomsburg, East Stroudsburg, Edin- 
boro, Indiana, and Mansfield were 
changed to State Teachers Colleges. 

h. Articles of Agreement for the first co- 
operative branch junior college in Penn- 
sylvania were approved. 
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i.The authority of the State Council to 


modify, correct and approve the data 
submitted annually by school districts 
for the determination of true valuation 
was specifically granted by the 1927 
General Assembly. 





SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
TEACHERS OF THE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
COLLEGES 


The Sixth Annual Conference of the in- 
structional staff of the State Teachers Col- 
leges and State Normal Schools will be held 
this year at Shippensburg, November 21, 22, 
23. The Program Committee has provided 
four general sessions, one of which will be 
held the evening of November 22 at eight 
o’clock. Dr. W. C. Bagley, the Honorable John 
J. Tigert, Dr. Louis A. Pechstein, Dr. Marion 
Edwards Park and Dr. John A. H. Keith have 
accepted invitations to appear on the program. 

Sectional conferences will be held Tuesday 
morning and Tuesday afternoon. The follow- 
ing sectional chairmen have been appointed 
by the Board of Normal School Principals to 
arrange sectional programs: 


Art Education—Waldo F. Bates, Jr., Edin- 
boro 

Business Managers and Bursars—H. C. 
Symons, Millersville 

Deans of Instruction and Registrars—Maree 
McKay, Slippery Rock 

Deans of Women—Mrs. Annabel Lee Rals- 
ton, Clarion 

Dieticians—Irma Ward, Bloomsburg 

Education—Isaac Doughton, Mansfield 

English—Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery 


Rock 

Extension Education—Ellsworth Lowry, In- 
diana 

Foreign Languages—Homer F. Gage, Lock 
Haven 


Geography—Erna Grassmuck, Indiana 
Handwriting—Charles Gilbert, Mansfield 
Health Education—E. B. Nelson, Blooms- 
burg 
Home Economics—Isabel Collins, Indiana 
Library—Helen A. Ganser, Millersville 
Mathematics—J. A. Foberg, California 
Music—Gertrude Schmidt, West Chester 
Nurse—Grace H. Kyle, Shippensburg 
—— L. Eikenberry, East Strouds- 
ur 
Social Studies—C. M. Sullivan, Lock Haven 
Training School—W. D. Landis, Kutztown 
Visual Education— 


The visual education committees of the four- 
teen State Normal Schools and Teachers Col- 
leges will meet November 22 from 4:30 to 
5:30. 


Each of the above groups will discuss the 
objectives of the courses prescribed in the cur- 
ricula and then proceed to define the content 
material in view of the objectives. 
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AVAILABLE MUSIC SLIDES 


The State Library and Museum has for dis- 
tribution the following music slides that may 
be used either for assembly singing or com- 
munity song fests: 


(Slides containing the staff and words are 
indicated by the letter (a); colored slides con- 
taining words visualized, by the letter (b).) 


America (a, b) 

America, Our Happy Land (a) 

America, the Beautiful (a, b) 

Anvil Chorus “Il Trovatore” (a) 

Annie Laurie (a, b) 

Auld Lang Syne (a) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (a, b) 

Blue Bells of Scotland (a) 

Cast Thy Burden Upon the Lord (a) 

Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean (b) 

Come, All Ye Faithful (b) 

Come, Thou Almighty King (b) 

Comin’ Thro the Rye (a) 

Cradle Song (Brahms) (a, b) 

Crossing the Bar (b) 

Darling Nelly Gray (a) 

Dixie (a) 

Drink to Me Only (a, b) 

Farewell to Thee (Aloha Oe) (a) 

First Nowell (a) 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton (b) 

Hail, Columbia, Happy Land (b) 

Hark, the Herald Angels Sing (a) 

Holy Night (a) 

Hymns—(There are 65 different hymn selec- 
tions—all colored) 

In Old Madrid (a) 

In the Gloaming (a) 

It Came Upon the Midnight Clear (a) 

Juanita (b) 

Jingle Bells (a) 

Keep the Home Fires Burning (b) 

Kentucky Home (a, b) 

Killarney (a) 

Largo (a) 

Last Rose of Summer (a) 

Love’s Old Sweet Song (a, b) 

Marseillaise (a) 

My Bonnie (a) 

Now the Day is Over (a) 

O Little Town of Bethlehem (a) 

Old Black Joe (b) 

Old Folks at Home (b) 

Onward, Christian Soldiers (b) 

Scatter Sunshine (b) 

Soldier’s Farewell (a) 

Star Spangled Banner (a, b) 

Sweet Genevieve (a) 

Sweet and Low (a) 

Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (a) 

Thanksgiving Prayer (a) 

Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marching (b) 

When You and I Were Young, Maggie (b) 

Yankee Doodle (b) 


These slides can be had upon application 
to the Curator of the State Library and Mu- 
seum, Harrisburg. 
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The Wyomissing Trio Which Will Play for the Educational Congress 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 


Arrangements have been completed for the 
Annual Conference of School Superintendents 
and Principals of State Normal Schools and 
Teachers Colleges. The two general themes 
are of vital importance. Eminent speakers 
will discuss them. The outcome of the Con- 
gress will, without doubt, be a contribution to 
the solution of these most important questions. 
The music, luncheon, reception and _ school 
journeys through the Capitol, will be import- 
ant features of the two days’ sessions. A 
copy of Doctor Keith’s invitation to the school 
people of the State appears on page 174 of 
this issue. The program arranged for the va- 
rious sessions will be as follows: 


WEDNESDAY—November 2—Hall of the 
House of Representatives 


Presiding—The State Superintendent 

Secretary—Ben G. Graham 

2:00 P. M.—TInvocation, Rev. J. H. Morgan, D.D., 

President, Dickinson College 

Topic—The Equitable Distribution of State Subsidies 
to School Districts 

Speakers—Doctor John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

Honorable Franklin Spencer Edmonds, Chair- 

man, Pennsylvania Tax Commission 

7:30 P. M.—Concert, John Harris High School Musical 
Organizations—UlIna F. Goodall, Director: 


I. Orchestra— 





PO A Oe lr Thomas 

ly yy ae Bere Beethoven 

Rye eo ae ee Schubert 
II. Glee Club— 

| er ee Chadwick 


B. “Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes’... Page 
8:00 P. M.—Address: The Responsibility of the State 
for the Education of Its Children—Honorable 
John S. Fisher, Governor of the Common- 
wealth 

Reception—Immediately following the evening program 
an informal reception will be tendered the members of 
the Conference by the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and members of the Department of Public Instruction 

in the Education Building. 


THURSDAY—November 3 


The Conference will be divided for sectional 
meetings. County Superintendents will meet 
in the Senate Chamber and District Superin- 
tendents, in the Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The same topics have been as- 
signed to each section but will be discussed 
from viewpoints of special interest to the re- 
spective groups. 

MORNING SESSION 
Presiding: 
County Superintendents—A. M, Culp 
Secretary: F. H. Remaley 
District Superintendents—R. O. Stoops 
Secretary: Amanda E. Stout 
Topics—(A) Organization of the Superintendent’s Office 
for the Improvement of Instruction 


Speakers: County Superintendents...... M. J. Wertman 
District Superintendents........ S. O. Rorem 
Discussion: County Superintendents...... G. L. Swank 
District Superintendents... . A. L. Rowland 


(B) Program of Colleges and Normal Schools for Help 
ing Superintendents in the Improvement of 


Instruction 
Speakers: County Superintendents...M. G. Brumbaugh 
District Superintendents........ T. T. Allen 
Discussion: County Superintendents....J. L. Eisenberg 


District Superintendents....W. C. Ketler 
12:30 P. M.—Luncheon—Penn Harris Hotel 
G. D. Robb, Toastmaster 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
Presiding: 
County Superintendents—J. L. Finafrock 
Secretary: F. H. Remaley 
District Superintendents—Clyde C. Green 
Secretary: Amanda E, Stout 
Topic—Improving Instruction Through Measuring Pupil 


Achievement 
(A) In Elementary Schools 
Speakers: 
County Superintendents............... Thomas Francis 
District Superintendents............... J. Freeman Guy 
B) In Secondary Schools 
County Superintendents................. Carl G. Leech 
District Superintendents ............ T. M. Gilland 
(C) In Art and Music 
County Superintendents............... C. F. Maxwell 
District Superiritendents..........icscecce C. R. Stone 
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Discussion: 
County Superintendents...............ee00. I. D. App 
District Superintendents................ S. J. Slawson 


3:30 P. M.—School Journeys, showing art, civics, geo- 
graphical, historical, science interests in 
the Capitol 


EVENING SESSION 


8:00 P. M.—Concert, Wyomissing Trio: Hans Nix, 
Violin; Willy Righter, Piano; John Meyer, 
Violoncello 


“Prelude in C Sharp Minor’’........ Rachmaninoff 
CUCM EI | 8 diaw a 6d os tin sadaeed Mendelssohn 
“*Hunsarian Dances S$ and 6° ....cssccsesece Brahms 


Address—The Man With the Foided Arms—Doctor Wm. 
McAndrew, Superintendent of Chicago Schools 


FRIDAY—November 4—Hall of the House of 
Representatives 


9:30 A. M.—Opening Exercises 

Report of Secretaries—Ben. G. Graham 

Address—Doctor Wm. McAndrew 

Address—The Organization of the Department of Public 
Instruction for Service to the School Districts 
of the State—The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

Benediction 





EDUCATION WEEK 
November 7-13, 1927 


Monday, November 7—Health Day . 
Tuesday, November 8—Home and School 


Day 

Wednesday, November 9—Know “Your 
School Day 

Thursday, November 10—School Opportun- 
ity Day 


Friday, November 11—Armistice and Citi- 

zenship Day. 

Saturday, November 12—Community Day 

Sunday, November 13—God and Country 

Day 

The central thought in the organization of 
this year’s Education Week program is to 
bring the people into closer contact with the 
schools. Since the effort to do this will be 
nation-wide, Pennsylvania should aim to be 
in the forefront when the time arrives for ap- 
praising results. 

As a means to this end, State Superinten- 
dent, John A. H. Keith, in his administrative 
message in this issue, urges attractive pro- 
grams that will tell the story of the schools 
and their needs. He suggests that every effort 
be made to bring parents and patrons to the 
schools. 

If citizens generally see the schools in oper- 
ation and realize their ideals and needs, they 
will be more apt to cooperate in the attainment 
of ideals and in the solution of the building, 
financial and other problems with which school 
districts have to deal. 

Governor Fisher in furtherance of the proj- 
ect has issued the following Proclamation: 


In the Name and By Authority of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Executive De- 
partment, Harrisburg 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Legion have designated 
November 7-13 as American Education Week; 
have announced that the purposes of the cele- 
bration are to acquaint the public with the 
actual work of the schools, with their ideals, 
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their achievements and their needs; and have 
asked the several states to join in a nation- 
wide observance; and 

Whereas, the best and most effective way 
to realize these worthy aims is for the citizens 
to visit the schools, become acquainted with 
the teachers, know the physical plant and the 
conditions under which children are taught, 
see the schools in operation, and ascertain 
their ideals and needs; and 

Whereas, this, a year of centenaries and 
sesquicentennials, is a peculiarly fitting time 
to mark the advance and to know the contri- 
bution our Commonwealth has made in all 
lines; 

Now, therefore, I, John S. Fisher, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, do 
hereby designate and proclaim the week of 
November 7-13, 1927, as Pennsylvania Educa- 
tion Week and ask all citizens to cooperate in 
the accomplishment of these aims. 

An intimate knowledge of our schools and a 
deeper appreciation of Pennsylvania’s achieve- 
ments, will be an effective and appropriate 
lesson in citizenship not only for the childhood 
but for all the people of our Commonwealth. 


Given under my hand and the Great Seal of 
the State, at the City of Harrisburg, this 
eleventh day of October, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand nine hundred and 
twenty-seven and of the Commonwealth 
the one hundred and fifty-first. 


The N. E. A. Journal devotes eight pages 
of its October issue to suggestions for the ob- 
servance of Education Week. Among plans 
that have proved successful in previous cele- 
brations the following are cited: 


1. Proclamations issued by mayors and gov- 
ernors setting aside the week for special 
observance 

2. Primers of school facts, including such 
points as: Number of schools in city; 
new schools opened during year; enrol- 
ment for the past ten years; number of 
foreign-born adults enrolled; cost of 
educating a child for a year; sum spent 
for supplies, new buildings, school sites 
and bond issues; what building projects 
are being planned 

3.A district‘wide exhibit of school activi- 
ties and work 

4. Daily newspaper editorials with facts, 
news about education and the local pro- 
gram in full , 

5. Material for short talks on the schools 
and their needs furnished chambers of 
commerce, women’s organizations, lunch- 
eon clubs and other agencies 

6. Window and newspaper advertising space 
given by merchants to the cause of edu- 
cation 

7.Employers grant two hours from work 
for parents to visit the schools 

8. Motion picture theatres use slides urging 
the people to visit the schools 

9. Radio broadcasting stations featuring edu- 
cational addresses and school programs 


paneer 
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10. Street car companies carrying posters an- 
nouncing the week and urging visitation 
of schools 

11. Streamers across main streets announcing 
the week and carrying suitable slogans 

12. Evening sessions of schools to which spec- 
ial invitations are issued 

13. Stickers for automobile windshields 

14. Special displays ef books in public li- 
braries 

15. Special concerts by school orchestras, 
bands and glee clubs 

16. Demonstration classes in store windows 
and other public places 

Other valuable suggestions will be found in 
the 1922 Education Week Bulletin, the October, 
1924 and the November, 1925 PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





BROADCASTING PROGRAM 

The State Department of Police has placed 
its broadcasting station, WBAK, at the dis- 
posal of school officials of Pennsylvania for 
the dissemination of educational information. 
An initial program has been organized around 
cities of Pennsylvania,—their historical, in- 
dustrial, educational importance; their prog- 
ress, achievements and contributions in all 
lines. The plan is to tell the story of the city 
—what people generally should know about it 
and what visitors should see in it. Messages 
will be broadcast every Thursday at 10:30 
A. M. and 7:00 P. M. 

The program opened on October 13 with 
York’s story of its sesquicentennial, Harris- 
burg followed on October 20 and Lancaster, 
on October 27. 

The program for this month will be as fol- 
lows: November 8, The Story of Reading; 
November 10, The Story of Lebanon; Novem- 
ber 17, The Story of Williamsport; November 
24, Thanksgiving. 


WHITE PINE BLISTER RUST 
SURVEY 


School children in the past have often been 
asked to assist public projects in various lo- 
calities in different states; but never before 
has there been an attempt to enlist their ser- 
vices on a statewide scale in order to determine 
the spread of an insect or a disease. Fortunate- 
ly the white pine blister rust lends itself read- 
ily to this type of effort; while it is more par- 
ticularly a disease of white pines, it may be 
detected in a neighborhood most easily by 
looking on the leaves of its alternate hosts, 
the currants and gooseberries. And since the 
rust on these is rather conspicuous, school 
children can examine their home gardens and 
collect any rusted or suspicious leaves. In the 
survey this plan has been followed, the teacher 
in each school being asked to forward to Har- 
risburg the collected specimens and a report 
on the gardens examined. 

This project is being carried out by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture and 
the Federal Office of Blister Rust Control, 
with the helpful cooperation of the Pennsyl- 
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vania Department of Public Instruction. The 
County Superintendents have also helped ma- 
terially by forwarding packets of information 
and instruction to each of some 15,000 schools 
in the State. 

Of the numerous reports received up to Oc- 
tober 15, only 500 have been gone over to 
record the results. The results secured from 
these have far exceeded all expectations. It is 
clearly evident that teachers have been in- 
terested and have done their best to help. The 
nature of the samples submitted shows that 
the children searched intelligently and used 
good judgment in sending in what they con- 
sidered suspicious leaves. 

That school children can find blister rust has 
been demonstrated. In these first reports, 83 
schools out of the 500 have found the disease 
on currants and gooseberries in 172 gardens 
in 24 counties in the State. They have reported 
on 4,386 gardens in 40 counties and sent in 
for examination suspected samples to the num- 
ber of 2,322. 

Additional reports will no doubt come in 
before November 1 and when these and the re- 
ports rfow on hand are checked and recorded 
there is every reason to think that the State 
and Federal Departments will have an amount 
of information regarding the location of this 
disease in the State, such as could not have 
been secured without employing a veritable 
army of scouts at a vast expenditure of money. 
—W. A. McCubbin, Chief Plant Pathologist, 
Dept. of Agriculture. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
The publications listed below recently came 
from the press and are ready for distribution. 
Persons desiring copies of the same should 
make application through the local county or 
district superintendent. 
Educational Monograph, Vol. 1, No. 3— 
Home Classes for Foreign-Born Mothers 
Bulletin Number 31—Reference Books for 
the Senior High School Library 
Bulletin Number 41—Course of Study in 
Art Education 








VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Applications for the extension of vocational 
education in the following counties have been 
approved: 


Vocational Agriculture 
Montgomery—Schwenksville, East Greenville; Sus- 
quehanna—Thompson Boro.; Tioga—Charleston, Ljib- 
erty; Wayne—Mt. Pleasant Twp. 

County Supervisor—Lebanon, Montgomery 


Vocational Home Economics 
Bucks—Langhorne; Cameron—Emporium; Crawford 
—Cambridge Springs; Erie—North Girard; Mont- 
gomery—East Greenville, Schwenksville; Susque- 
hanna—Thompson Boro.; Tioga—Charleston Twp., 
Liberty; Washington—Cecil Twp. 
County Supervisor-—Chester. 


Vocational Industrial Education 
Beaver—Ambridge, Woodlawn; Erie—Corry; Fayette 
—Redstone Twp., Republic; Montgomery—Pottstown; 
Northumberland—Zerbe Twp., Trevorton; York— 
Hanover. 
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CONSOLIDATION UNDER STATE AID 


Pennsylvania began to think seriously of 
equal educational opportunity and a square 
deal for the rural child when the first con- 
solidated school law was passed in 1901. Dur- 
ing the decade which followed the enactment 
of this,law, progress was naturally slow. Im- 
petus was given the movement in 1911 through 
the passage of the School Code, section 3701 of 
which made it the duty of directors to erect 
structures for consolidated schools instead of 
re-building or re-modeling one-teacher schools. 
The Act of 1919, obligating the State to pay 
50 per cent of the cost of transportation, was 
what gave consolidation its real boost. The 
movement was accelerated by the 1921 pro- 
vision which allotted $200 per annum for each 
permanently closed school, and was further 
helped in 1925 by the 50 per cent, 60 per cent, 
or 75 per cent schedule of payment for trans- 
portation. 

The following chart, showing the approxi- 
mate location and number of consolidated 
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schools in the years 1919 and 1927, respective- 
ly, tells more tersely than words the story of 
the development of consolidation during these 
years. About forty additional consolidations, 
awaiting approval, are not shown on the chart. 

The above chart shows six counties without 
approved consolidated schools. At least five 
of these will disappear from this class in 
1927: Beaver has a_ school established in 
Franklin Township; Butler will complete two 
excellent buildings—one in Butler Township 
and a joint schoo] for Fairview Township and 
Karns City borough; Carbon has a building in 
Kidder Township ready for occupancy; Adams 
has a new building in Menallen Township; 
three new buildings in Fulton will enable that 
county to close all the schools in Bethel, Bel- 
fast and Licking Creek Townships. 


Since 1919, the growth has been consistent 
and general throughout the State. During 
the biennium 1925-27, ninety new schools were 
opened, located in forty-three different coun- 
ties. 1926-27 will register high-water-mark 
for forty-two sites have been approved for new 
buildings and many new consolidations have 
been organized in old buildings. 

The amounts paid school districts for trans- 
portation and for closed schools are also an 
index of the growth of consolidation under 
State Aid. In the table below the amounts 
shown are for transportation: Section 3705—to 
consolidated schools; Section 1406—for schools 
closed on account of an average attendance of 
ten or less pupils, many of whom were trans- 
ported to consolidated schools. 


Section 3705 Section 1406 


1919-20 1925-26 1919-20 1925-26 
Total cost ..<sece. $126,169 $722,102 $38,213 $241,271 
Number transported... ’ 22,224 733 3,953 
Cost per day per child a 24 Be 39 


The character of the transportation vehicles 
has improved greatly. The motor has gener- 
ally supplanted the horse, while the open rig 
has given way to the closed, or easily closed, 
vehicle. Responsible adults are now in charge 








and closer attention is paid to the administra- 
tion by maintaining regular schedules, provid- 
ing shelters where needed, and going as nearly 
as possible to the home of each child. 

The greater opportunities offered by such 
schools for more thorough academic training 
and extra curricular activities have contribut- 
ed in no small measure to the growth consoli- 
dation has enjoyed in Pennsylvania. 








* The number of children transported to consolidated 
schools in 1919-1921 is not known, 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
Children’s Book Week—Nov. 13-19 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 


Now WE Are Six. By A. A. Milne. 


Christopher Robin and Winnie-the-Pooh and 
The Old Sailor are here in verse with very 
attractive pictures all around the margins of 
some of the pages. Christopher Robin is Mr. 
Milne’s little boy and that is the reason Mr. 
Milne knows just exactly the kind of verses 
that six-year-olds and more or less like. 


Saml. Gabriel Sons and Company, 74-76 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City: 


Four-FooTeD FRIENDS’ and 
FRIENDS. 

These “Linenette” books are for the wee 
folks who need strong pages that do not tear 
and who enjoy large pictures of the animals 
which they love. 


FARMYARD 


THe Littte KitreEN THAT WouLtp Nor 

WasH His Face. By Edna Groff Deihl. 

This story-book for little people tells all 

about a most lovable kitten. It has very inter- 
esting pictures. 


THE LittLe Doc THAT WouLD Not Wac His 
TaiL. By Edna Groff Deihl. 
The dog is just as interesting as the kitten 
and the pictures are good, too. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Massachusetts: 


Hemt By Johanna Spyri. $.84. 


This children’s classic of the little Swiss 
girl’s life in the Swiss mountains and in the 
city is always interesting to children. This 
edition is illustrated and contains a sketch of 
Johanna Spyri and a description of Marenfeld 
today. 


CHRISTMAS STORIES. By Charles Dickens. 
$.96. 


Children love Christmas stories and Dickens 
is the master who can paint the joyous season 
in all its happiness, jollity, pathos and tender- 
ness. This book contains his three famous 
Christmas stories—A Christmas Carol, The 
Chimes, and The Cricket on the Hearth. 


Harper and Brothers, New York City: 


THE STorY OF BREAD. By Elizabeth Watson. 

Did you éver stop to think that the loaf of 
bread which you buy at the bakery for Mother 
has an interesting story all of its own? Just 
as good a story as the arrowhead which you 
picked up out on the farm. This book tells 
Bread’s Story in a very interesting way. You 
will find that our forefathers and the Indians 
are a part of Bread’s story. Many, many 
changes have taken place in the years since 
bread was first made. Here you may read 
about them and look at interesting pictures 
showing parts of Bread’s history. 


THE Story OF MILK. By Elizabeth Watson. 

The story of milk is a very old one indeed. 
It goes back to the days when animals were 
wild and when perhaps a wounded calf was 
taken home by some barbarian hunter, made 
a pet and became a domesticated cow, the first 
in millions and millions of domestic herds. 
This story tells of the need of milk among all 
peoples of the world from the early days of the 
wandering herdsmen to the present when the 
dairyman provides every means for making the 
milk we use rich and pure and wholesome. In- 
teresting pictures. 


THE Boys’ LIFE or EpIsON. By William H. 
Meadowcroft. 

Many boys when asked what man living to- 
day has done most to improve modern living 
conditions would say without hesitation, 
“Thomas A. Edison.” Here is a book by a man 
who knows him very well, who has worked 
with him every day and can therefore tell all 
sorts of interesting things about him. Before 
his book was published Mr. Edison read every 
page so that he would be sure everything he 
wanted boys to know about his life and work 
should be told them. You will like this book. 


Little Brown and Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: 

SATURDAY’S CHILDREN. By Helen Coale 

Crewe. 

Saturday’s child, according to the old rhyme, 
must work for his living. The stories in this 
book are about boys and girls of other lands— 
Ireland, Scotland, Italy, France. Boys and 
girls who come from simple homes where all 
must work and yet boys and girls who like to 
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Every Teacher’s Desk 
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for Repairing and Mending Weakened and 
Loosened Bindings and Leaves 


“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE” 


Keeps books in active service that would 
otherwise be discarded. 


Use in conjunction with Holden Book 
Covers and save the taxpayers’ money. 


Samples free 





Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
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see and do and play in the same way that they 
do in the United States. You will enjoy read- 
ing about Kirsty and Donal, Larry, Tonia, 
Dimitri and the others. When you go abroad 
you will find boys and girls in Europe just as 
interesting as the ones in this book and for 
that matter just as jnteresting as the ones 
right here in U.S. A. 


~~ OF PROMISE. By Margaret Lynn. 
2.00. 

This time it isn’t a hero but a heroine who 
has exciting adventures. Janet Glasgow emi- 
grates to Kansas with her father and mother 
and little brother in two covered wagons. 
Most of the exciting adventures occurred after 
they reached the new home, beginning with a 
mysterious question “Which way are you on the 
goose?” and leading through all sorts of ad- 
ventures in which Janet saves her father and 
mother from loss and injury. This is a good 
frontier story of the days before the Civil 
War when the antislavery settlers were striv- 
ing to make Kansas a free state. 


THE TRADE WIND. By Cornelia Meigs. The 
pong Beacon Hill Bookshelf Prize Story. 
2.00. 

David, a boy of pre-Revolutionary days, 
became dissatisfied with the humdrum life of 
a New England village. A mysterious message 
from his father who had been lost on a sea 
voyage, awakened the boy to action and he 
sailed as supercargo on a merchant ship. Here 
he encountered many pirates, traitors, enemies 
and savages. After many adventures he suc- 
ceeded in “carrying on” the work for which 
his father had sacrificed everything. 


JOLLY Goop TIMEs. By Mary P. Wells Smith. 

$2.00. 

This story was written more than fifty years 
ago. It tells about the good times which Millie 
and Teddy had on the Massachusetts farm 
which was their home. The stories are just 
as good as ever. If you have never lived in 
the country you will be envious of these lucky 
children. 


THE Macic TootH And Other Tales from 
the Amazon. By Elsie Spicer Eells, $2. 
These tales are from the folk stories of 
South America. Some are droll, some are fan- 
tastic, some are tales of birds and beasts, some 
explain quaint customs and beliefs of the 
savages. The book brings some entirely new 
stories to the fairy-story shelf. 


LonG AGo IN GAUL. By L. Lamprey. $.75. 
This story tells of the customs and life in 
Gaul in the days before the Romans came, how 
Garo and Lutin found the cave with the pic- 
ture writing, of the building of the wall, of 
the priests of the oak, and the adventures of 
Lutin and Garo among strange tribes and 
peoples. 
Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
WONDER TALES FROM PIRATE ISLES. Frances 
Jenkins Olcott. $2.00. 
These East Indian folk tales are translated 
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chiefly from the Dutch. Supposedly the pirate 
crew makes each of the captives tell a tale as 
a ransom. The lovely Javanese bride first 
tells about The Rajah of Rains, then the Wild 
Man of Borneo tells a short and clever story 
Tit for Tat, and so on until the ransoms make 
a whole book of stories. There are a Tiny His- 
tory and a Tiny Dictionary after the stories. 


CANUTE WHISTLEWINKS. By Zacharias Tope- 
lius. Translated and edited by C. W. 
Foss and Frances Jenkins Olcott. $2.50. 


Here are fairy tales and legends and stories 
about children in faraway Finland and Lap- 
land. Perhaps these stories will remind you 
somewhat of the tales of Hans Christian An- 
derson. The first story is about Canute Whis- 
tlewinks, the poor boy who found the magic 
whistle on the seashore and all the adventures 
he had with the trolls and fairies before he 
sat down to dinner with Sir Peterman. Then 
follow stories of the Princess Lindengold, 
Unda Marina’s Silver Cup, the Gift of the Sea 
King and many others. A book of unusually 
fine stories. 


MYSTERY OF CASTLE PIERREFITTE. By Eugen- 
ia Foa. Translated from the French by 
Amena Pendleton. $2.00. 

Everybody enjoys mystery. Here is a splen- 
did, thrilling mystery. The two boys know 
little of their past, they live with Monsieur 
Le Cure. Nearby is a haunted old abbey. The 
boys are carried off while wandering here by 
a mysterious woman in a floating dark veil. 
They find the Castle of Pierrefitte an exciting 
place to be held captive. Lights in abandoned 
wings, a young girl captive like themselves— 
well, that is enough to whet the appetite of 
every boy and girl who likes mystery. 


TEWA FIRELIGHT TALES. Retold by Ahlee 
James. $2.50. 

These stories were all told to Miss James 
by Tewa Indians of the pueblo of San Ilde- 
fonso. Some are fairy stories like A Tewa 
Cinderella, others are humorous or whimsical 
legends about how the bear lost his tail, how 
the coyote went flying with the sea gulls, etc. 
The type is very clear and easy to read, the 
pictures are unusual and the author shows us 
just how to pronounce the Indian proper 
names. 


NIMBLE-LEGS. By Luigi Capuana. Translat- 
ed by Frederic Taber Cooper. $1.50. 

This boys’ story is about an Italian boy who 
was called Nimble-Legs because he was so 
swift of foot. In the days when Garibaldi, 
the great Italian patriot, was establishing 
Italian liberty little Nimble-Legs served as a 
messenger. Of course he had many exciting 
adventures. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City: 
LEr’s PRETEND. By Georgette Agnew. $1.75. 
This little book of lyrics for children is most 
pleasing in regard to content and makeup. 
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Every VARIETY of beautiful song and music needed 
for the children is now inimitably Orthophonic, 
and it can come forth like the actual living music, 
instead of a shadow of this music—on the New 
School Orthophonic Victrola. 

The New School Orthophonic is incredibly true 
to tone. It plays the most beautiful music of the 
world exactly as it is. The smallest child in school 
can hear music as the greatest living-masters can 
hear it, or as audiences | zar it when a symphony 
rolls out from the strings, woodwinds, and brasses 
of a great Philadelphia Orchestra. 


SONGS FOR CHILDREN 


1, Sing a Song of Sixpence; 2. I Love Little Pussy; 3. 
Pussy Cat; 4, Dickory, Dickory, Dock; 5. Over the Hills 
and Far Away; 6. By Lo; 1. Diddle Diddle Dumpling; 2. 
Wee Willie Winkie; 3. Bean Porridge Hot; 4. Three 
Little Mice; 5. Jack and Jill; 6. The Feast of Lanterns. 
—Sung very clearly and beautifully by ANNA HOWARD. 


20621—75c 

RHYTHMS 
Motive for Skipping; Theme for Skipping; Camp of 
Gypsies—Play-fun by the Orchestra....... 20736—75c 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


Torchlight Dance (Fackeltanz) (Meyerbeer)—Victor 
Brass Ensemble; Souvenir (Drdla); Serenade (Drigo) 
(Violin-Flute-’Cello-Harp) Florentine Quartet....(Have 
the children distinguish between the instruments. 
Sounds are beautiful and distinct)........ 20637—75c 
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Mother Goose SONS, 


songs of far-off lands, 
lullabies, spirituals, 


poem-stories, accompaniments, 

rhythms, folk-dances, musical 

selections, music of instruments 
of the orchestra 


sagt play them on the New 


SCHOOL 
ORTHOPHONIC 
VICTROLA 


The School Orthophonic has every proved ne- 
cessity for school use. Lustrous oak cabinet in 
every Italian style; wheels for easy moving from 
room to room and up and down the stairs; a portion 
of the back that lifts into a shelf to make a desk 
for you; automatic stop when record is played; 
locks for both doors, and for the cover, to prevent 
tampering. . . A payment plan can be arranged 
with your Victor dealer. Or write us. Let us send 
you complete list, to date, of Orthophonic Records 
for every class in every grade in school. Some are 
many records in one. Hear these: 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR GROUP SINGING 
America the Beautiful (Bates-Ward); Battle Hymn of the 
Republic (Howe-Steffe) Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
(Thomas & Becket) (pipe organ by Mark Andrews.... 
an accompaniment really inspiring!)...... 20745—75c 


SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Hark! Hark! the Lark (from Cymbeline) (Shakespeare- 
Schubert)—by Lambert Murphy. 

Who is Sylvia? (from “Two Gentlemen of Verona’’) 
(Shakespeare-Schubert)—by Royal Dadmun 4008—$1.00 

Solvejg’s Song; Solvejg’s Cradle Song (from “Peer 
Gynt”) (Grieg)—by Lucy Marsh........ 4014—$1.00 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS 
Go Down Moses; I Want to Be Like Jesus—by Tuskegee 
oo meer Pore y Tree rere rr eke 20518—75c 
INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Finlandia (Sibelius—Op. 26. No. 7)—by Royal Albert 
EeAtn GPORUNTO se ia os o Sci ic adore ntcenve 9015—$1.50 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY 





CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 
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PENN HARRIS Ui] 


BARBY J. HARKINS, MGR 

FH ABRISEURO te capital of Pennsylvania, on 

the William Penn Highway, adjacent to many 
points of historic and scenic interest, is attractive to 
tourists the year ‘round, 
The Penn-Harris, opposite the Capitol Building, is 
the tourist’s cheice for eomfort and convenience, 400 
rooms—moderate rates—garage accomm 


— United Hotels Company of America 
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The illustrations are especially attractive. The 
title “Let’s Pretend” suggests that the poems 
appeal to the imaginations of small boys and 
girls. There are plenty of poems about fairies 
but there are poems about birds and flowers 
and dolls and balls and all that goes to make 
children happy. 


A RoaD TO FAIRYLAND. By Erica Fay. 


This book of delightful and original fairy 
tales is “Dedicated to All Children Between the 
Ages of Seven and Seventy.” The seven-year- 
old will find them just the sort of tales he 
likes, about fairies, animals, people and deeds 
that are interesting to him and the seventy- 
year-old, more or less, will find in addition 
sly humor and sometimes a beautiful symbol- 
ism as in the first story in the book, “The 
Princess.” 


Bos NortH STARTS ExPLORING. By Robert 
Carver North, with a Foreword by 
“Bob’s Father.” 


Here is a story of the adventures of an 
eleven-year-old boy in the Bush of Northern 
Ontario, written by himself in true journal 
form. How boys and girls and grownups, too, 
will enjoy reading of the long hikes, the 
camps, breaking the ice for the canoes, the 
stories read by the campfire, the good meals 
cooked in the open, how mother’s towels were 
finally put to their logical use and how the 
Indian boys helped Bob and his father. That 
boy and his father certainly had a splendid 
time and Bob has written his Journal so viv- 
idly that it all seems very real and thrilling 
to the reader. 


DERIC WITH THE INDIANS. By Deric Nus- 

baum. 

Here is another story of Indians and ad- 
venture written by another boy. It is four- 
teen-year-old Deric Nusbaum’s second book. 
In 1925-26 Deric wrote “Deric in Mesa Verde.” 
Those who read that book and those who did 
not will want to read this story in which he 
tells of visiting the Indian villages of New 
Mexico and Arizona. He tells of hunting with 
the Indians, listening to weird stories by their 
fires and attending their ceremonial dances. 


It sounds too thrilling to be true, but the best 
of it is these are real adventures of a real 
boy. 


The John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch St., 
Philadelphia: 

THE Book or GAMES. For Home. School and 
Playground. By William B. Forbush and 
Harry R. Allen, Philadelphia Normal 
School. Illus. 315 pp. 


Here we find many of the old games, that 
father and mother used to play, that children 
have always played, and that parents like to 
have their children play. Many of these are 
the singing games with the traditional music. 
There are also included many of the new 
games. Very little equipment is needed, and 
almost no preparation. The games are in 
simple language and are graded for different 
ages. A short chapter of interest to parents, 
another of interest to teachers and a classified 
index of games that every child should know 
add to the value of the book. 





PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 


THE BUSINESS OF TEACHING AND SUPERVISING 
THE Arts. By C. Valentine Kirby, State 
Director of Art for Pennsylvania. The 
Abbott Educational Company, 1603 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. $1.00. 


The author in this compact little book has 
covered the broad field of teaching and super- 
vising art education, touching every phase of 
the subject with adroit and masterly concise- 
ness which makes the book valuable as a ready 
and helpful handbook. Art education must 
satisfy the many needs of the individual, the 
community, the merchant, the manufacturer, 
the State and the nation. The art supervisor 
and the teacher have passing through their 
hands the youth who must some day respond 
to these demands. There is the field of work. 
The author discusses in detail the duties of the 
art supervisor, her relationship to the school 
board, to the principal, to the teacher, to the 
child and to the community. He outlines 
courses of study for the elementary grades 
and the junior and senior high school and 
suggests many means of approaching the vari- 
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ous fields of art work—lettering, design, hand- 
work, etc. The details of material, equipment 
and reference material are covered satisfac- 
torily. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. By 
N. L. Engelhardt, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University and Fred Engelhardt, 
University of Minnesota. 1,068 pp. Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 


A comprehensive treatise of the whole field 
of public school business administration. The 
authors have developed the principles and in- 
dicated the procedures for improvement in the 
business administration of school systems. 
This monumental work is designed primarily 
for members of boards of education, superin- 
tendents of schools and school business execu- 
tives. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Its Organization and 
Administration. William Martin Proc- 
pony Editor, Standford University Press. 
2.50. 


Just as within easy rememberance the jun- 
ior high school was the much discussed sub- 
ject among schoolmen, today the junior college 
is gaining a hearing. The junior high school 
has stood the test and proved itself. The 
junior college bids fair to become as popularly 
accepted. This book is a composite of articles 
upon different phases of the junior college 
problem by authorities in that field of teaching 
in California. Among the subjects discussed 
are California’s Contribution to the Junior 
College, Steps in the Organization of the 
Junior College, The Junior College Faculty, 
The Junior College Curriculum, The 6-4-4 
Plan of Educational Reorganization. An illu- 
minating book for all who want to learn of 
this movement. 


THE PROBLEM OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By 
George E. Myers. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The importance of vocational guidance is 
growing more evident every year. The author 
gives in this book a very complete treatment 
of this problem of fitting boys and girls into 
their proper life work. The part it should 
have in the elementary course, in the junior 
and senior high schools, in rural communities 
and in colleges and universities is given 
thorough consideration. Exploratory experi- 
ences, individual counseling, vocational prep- 
aration and placement are phases of the sub- 
ject discussed. Each chapter concludes with 
questions and reading references. 


OUTLINES FOR PARTICIPATION AND OBSERVA- 
TION. By George A. Retan and Blanche 
R. Ross, Supervisors of Training, State 
Teachers College, Mansfield, Pa. Mime- 
ographed by Edward Brothers, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 
The twenty outlines with space for notes 
constitute a student’s work book for observa- 
tion of real merit. Supervisors of Training 
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should find these outlines full of suggestions. 
Such helps appear essential to enable stu- 
dents to secure maximum value from the time 
spent in observation. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. Writers and Literary 
Forms. By Helen Hopkins Crandell. 
Globe Book Company. 

The author has herein grouped and outlined 
most satisfactorily the various literary forms 
and the writers. She has given in clear, 
brief and simple style the nature of each lit- 
erary form—essay, lyric, drama, whatever— 
with the minimum of information about indi- 
vidual writers necessary for understanding 
their contributions to literature. The arrange- 
ment and grouping will make it easy for the 
student to associate authors and types that 
are related to each other. Advanced students 
will find this book valuable for review. 


Worwtp History Topay. By Albert E. McKin- 
ley, Arthur C. Howland and Matthew L. 
Dann. American Book Company. 


For an adequate understanding of present 
day problems world history must be studied. 
The authors of this text have divided the 
study of world history into seven sections: 
World History before 1789; The Great Political 
and Economic Revolutions; Nationalism, De- 
mocracy and Economic Rivalry; Achievements 
of the Nineteenth Century; the Spread of 
European Civilization throughout the World; 
The World War, Its Causes and Results. The 
style is interesting, the content, comprehen- 
sive. The illustrations are suitable and note- 
worthy. Each chapter concludes with prob- 
lems and reference work. Difficult proper 
names are marked for pronouncing for the 
student. 


ADULT ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Huldah 
Florence Cook and Edith May Walker. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Education today is not simply the oppor- 
tunity of youth but is, as the authors tell us 
in the preface, “a continuous process necessary 
to the best living.” This book is written with 
three adult groups in mind: the foreign born 
adult who must learn the American language, 
the illiterate native-born white, and the Ameri- 
can negro. The problems which the authors 
treat are (1) The selection of suitable meth- 
ods (2) The choice of suitable content for 
classroom presentation accompanied by out- 
lines for balanced programs in all grades (3) 
The classification of students into working 
units on the basis of language accomplish- 
ment (4) Suggestions as to method of ap- 
proach in teaching the adult illiterate reading 
and writing. For these problems they furnish 
methods, types of material and plans of pro- 
cedure. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PLAY ACTIVITIES. By Har- 
vey C. Lehman and Paul A. Witty. A. S. 
Barnes and Company. $2.00. 


This book is an interesting study of the 
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play activities of children. The authors show 
their findings with regard to (1) the games 
and plays most commonly engaged in between 
the years five and twenty-two in certain com- 
munities (2) individual preferences in regard 
to games (3) the games and play activities 
in which the individuals thought they spent 
the most time (4) the effect on play behavior 
of such variables as age, sex, race, season, 
intelligence, etc. 


THE FATHER OF LITTLE WOMEN. By Honoré 
Willsie Morrow. Little, Brown and Com- 
pany. $3.00. 

Mrs. Morrow has drawn this picture of A. 
Bronson Alcott from a faithful study of his 
journals which covered a space of fifty years. 
Mr. Alcott, known to too many of us solely as 
the father of Louisa M. Alcott, is shown here 
as a teacher whose methods were many years 
in advance of his time, who was condemned a 
failure, impractical, idealistic in his methods. 
It is true, to the modern teacher many of his 
ideals do not seem unusual. The book is en- 
joyable in that it gives an interesting picture 
of the life of a scholarly man and in that it 
gives in detail many of his methods and ideas 
in teaching. 


TYPES OF MODERN DRAMATIC COMPOSITION. 
Edited by LeRoy Phillips and Theodore 
Johnson. Ginn and Company. $1.60. 


This anthology of one-act plays for schools 
and colleges has an introductory essay on “The 
One-Act Play” by George Pierce Baker. The 
plays are of varied types and are well chosen 
from a large number of authors. They are 
suitable for classroom study or for dramatic 
presentation. The book concludes with sug- 
gestions for study and questions on the indi- 
vidual plays. 





VISITING EUROPEAN SCHOOLS 
(From page 154) 
evening. America’s contribution by a group 
of ladies was accorded a response closely re- 
sembling that given the Germans. 

Nineteen members from the United States 
enrolled for the Course and they came from 
every section of the United States. Pennsy]l- 
vania led all states with five in attendance: 
Miss Millholland of Wilkinsburg, and Miss 
Law of Pittsburgh, both of the Pittsburgh 
Schools; Mrs. Meredith, Dean of Women, Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle; Miss Elizabeth Garner 
of Harrisburg, and the writer. It was to us 
all a rich and very helpful experience. To 
me it means a larger vision, a higher and bet- 
ter conception of the teaching profession, and 
a greater consecration to service. 





That there should be one man die ignorant 
who had the capacity for knowledge, this I 
Thomas Carlyle 


call a tragedy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
THE SQUIRREL TREE. By Margaret J. Mc- 
Elroy and Jessica O. Younge. 


American Education Press, Inc., 40 S. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio: 
CURRENT EVENTS YEAR Book 1927-28. Com- 
piled by Reginald Stevens Kimball. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 
CLOTHING CONSTRUCTION. By Clara M. 
Brown and Others. $1.72. 
JUNIOR EXERCISES IN RAPID CALCULATION. 
By Earle Powers and Harold W. Loker. 
$.48. 


Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa.: 


HIsToRY OF GIRARD COLLEGE. By Cheesman 
A. Herrick. $2.00. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
FUNDAMENTALS OF GERMAN. By Adolph E. 
Meyer. 


Grover C. T. Graham, 680 W. Washington Ave., 
Elmira, New York: 
FouRTH YEAR ENGLISH HANDBOOK. By M. 
Louise Godfrey. $.60. 


Hall and McCreary, 430-432 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois: 
BEGINNER’S BOOK IN WRITING AND SPELL- 
ING. By Normal H. Hall. 


Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass.: 

WHAT SHALL THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS DO FOR 

THE FEEBLE-MINDED? By Guy Pratt 
Davis. $3.50. 


Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

ALGEBRA, Books One and Two. By William 
Raymond Longley and Harry Brooks 
Marsh. 

LABORATORY EXPERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By N. Henry Black. 


Row, Peterson and Company, New York City: 
ORAL ENGLISH AND PUBLIC SPEAKING. By 
Edwin DuBois Shurter and Donald Mac- 
Lean Tower. 
BEGINNING CHEMISTRY And Its Uses. By 
Irwin Rivett Tatlock. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
HOME AND HEALTH IN A NEW LAND. By 
Edith M. Garretson. 


World Book Company, Yonkers, New York: 
MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE TESTS. In 
French, German and Spanish. Prepared 
by The Modern Foreign Language 
Study, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
ean Council on Education and the Con- 
ference of Canadian Universities. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
RATIONAL BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
ADVANCED COURSE 


Now on Press—Ready Nov. 15 
The publication of the Advanced Course completes the series of this, the latest 
of all bookkeeping texts. 
The Elementary and Advanced texts together with one Practice Set contain ample 
material for the most comprehensive courses. A complete edition of the textbook 
confines the contents of the Elementary and Advanced Course in one volume. 


Salient Features: 


ineffectual, routine work. 


complete detail. 


student, and subject-matter. 


New York Chicago 











Effective Method of Approach and Teaching Plan. 
Broadens the scope and emphasizes educational values of bookkeeping. 
Focuses attention on fundamentals by eliminating non-essential routine. 
Flexible and adapted for use under any conditions. 
Relieves the teacher of a vast amount of checking and other tiresome, 


Teachers’ Manual contains solutions of all exercises and problems in 


Economical in cost of supplies. : 7 
Recognizes the supremacy of the teacher in the trinity of instructor, 


LIST PRICES 


Elementary Text............ $1.50 
pe i ree $1.50 


Write for information 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


NOD TNE. on cccccetincesxee $1.20 
Complete Text..... ee ee $2.00 


Boston Toronto London 











PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


First STEPS IN CURRICULUM BUILDING. 86 
pages. Board of Education, Johnstown, 
Pa. 1927. 


This bulletin presents a good example of 
what can be accomplished by substituting a 
socialized type of study for the formal insti- 
tute program. The teachers were organized 
into primary, intermediate and secondary 
groups under competent leaders and received 
college credit for their work. The bulletin 
consists chiefly of committee reports showing 
the results of study, surveys and experiments. 


HEALTH TRENDS IN SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
The American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


PLANS AND PROJECTS FROM A MODERN SCHOOL. 
Child Life, Rand McNally and Company, 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


HEALTH NUMBER. Educational Information 
Service, National Child Welfare Associa- 
tion, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES, NURSERY-KINDER- 
GARTEN-PRIMARY. International Kinder- 
garten Union, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. $.50. 





THE EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN PENNSYL- 
VANIA. A digest of the Child Labor Law. 
Department of Labor and Industry, Har- 
risburg, Pa. 


THE SCHEDULING OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES. Re- 
search Division of the N. E. A., 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AFTER THE RAIN. Illustrated. School Depart- 
ment of the Cleanliness Institute, 45 East 
17th Street, New York City. 


FIRST STEPS IN CURRICULUM BUILDING. Public 
Schools of Johnstown. Board of Educa- 
tion, Johnstown, Pa. 


THE TRUE MEANING OF FREEDOM IN EDUCA- 
TION. English Report of the Locarno 
World Conference on New Education. 
Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 270 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. $.60. 


ARE COLLEGE STUDENTS A SELECT Group? By 
Charles W. Odell, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Il. $.25. 


EDUCATION, A PROFESSION FOR COLLEGE GRADU- 
ATES. Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


GRAIN THROUGH THE AGES. By Grace T. Hal- 
lock and Thomas D. Wood. The Quaker 
Oats Company, School Health Service, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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GOODE’S 
SCHOOL ATLAS 


Every teacher in the land should 
own a copy of Goode’s great atlas 
—an atlas of maps complete and 
superior to any produced the world 
over. 

Goode’s School Atlas sells for 
$4.00 with a discount to schools 
and teachers. A copy will be sent 
you for inspection at our expense 
upon receipt of coupon attached. 


COUPON 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 


536 S. Clark Street (A) 
Chicago, Illinois 


1 
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' School Atlas for inspection at your ex- 
j pense. I will return the book in ten days 
; after receipt or remit at the price indicat- 
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CENTRAL 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


JOHN 8. ARNOLD, Manager 
202 Walnut Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


If you want helpful and reliable 

Teachers assistance enroll with us. Free 

enrollment and no charge unless position is 
secured. 

om If you want good 

School Authorities 71,700 772 f°" 


telligent service get in touch with us. No charge. 























National Teachers Agency, Inc. 


Pennsylvania Schools and Teachers. 
Serves Pancha every call and candidate. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—324-28 Perry Bldg. 
Offices 1530 Chestnut Street, D. H. COOK, Gen. 
Megr., Lillian Campbell, Ass’t. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—1201 House Building, 
cor. Smithfield and Water Sts , Emily A. Lane, 
Manager, Philena Syling, Ass't. 
VISIT the ‘‘National’? BOOTH NO. 1 
at P. S. E. A. Convention, Lancaster 
December 28 - 29 


Teachers for Schools - Schools for Teachers 
Awarded Sesqui Gold Medal for Placement Service 












































meres INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
~ VISITING CARDS «~ 
Correct in form. Perfect in exe- 
cution. Direct from the nation’s 
capital. Moderate prices. Ask for 
, e loan of Portfolio of samples. 












HAUSLER & CO. 
327 Eye St N.E., Washington, D.C. 





















Philadelphia Inter-State Da Council 
1211 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





In Teaching Health 
Do YOU HAVE MATERIAL FOR THE MILK LESSON? 


We can assist you with literature, posters, plays 
Indicate age of group in making inquiries 


Pittsburgh Dairy Council 
450 Century Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























A REUNION in commemoration of the Sum- 
neytown Academy, one of the six early acad- 
emies that flourished in Montgomery County 
between 1840 and 1870, was held on Sunday, 
September 11 at Frieden’s Church, Sumney- 
town. A permanent organization of the stu- 
dents of the late Henry E. Hartzell of the 
Sumneytown Academy was effected. Among 
the speakers were A. M. Kulp, superintendent 
of the schools of Montgomery County and a 
great grandson of the Reverend Kulp who 
spoke at the dedication of the Academy in 
1843, and James B. Hartzell of Philadelphia, 
a son of the late Henry E. Hartzell. 


THE National Council of Social Studies, 691 
Park Avenue, New York City has published a 
“Classified Catalogue of Text Books in The 
Social Studies for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools” which may be secured at the above 
address at 50c per copy, 20c in lots of fifty 
copies, 15c in lots of hundred copies. 


DURING the school year 1926-27 thirty-seven 
of the sixty-seven Coraopolis teachers took 
professional courses, completing 262 semester 
hours of work. The recently established Den- 
tal Clinic is under the supervision of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 
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WILLIAM MATHER LEWIS was inaugurated 
president of Lafayette College on October 20. 
Michael I. Pupin of Columbia University and 
John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of 
Education, spoke at the inaugural exercises. 
The events included the formal ceremonies, a 
conference of delegates, a luncheon and a re- 
ception. 


FRANK H. PAINTER, recently commissioned 
superintendent of Jersey Shore schools, re- 
ports the organization of a new local branch 
of the P. S. E. A. with 40 members. He stated 
that his teachers voted unanimously to budget 
their dues and to become 100 per cent in mem- 
bership in local, state and national associa- 
tions. The officers are 

President, Mrs. Mary Mogue 
Secretary, Anna Johnson 


WILLIAM J. O’SHEA, superintendent of the 
schools of New York City, stated that the per- 
sonnel of the city public school system is 
32,500. 


SHERWOOD Eppy, social secretary for the 
National Y. M. C. A., addressed the fathers 
visiting Pennsylvania State College on Fath- 
ers’ Day, October 2. President Ralph D. Het- 
zel spoke at the annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Parents of Penn State held on Oc- 
tober 1. He outlined the future aims of the 
college. 


G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, head football coach 
at Lafayette College, Easton, is in “off” season 
Vice-President and Business Manager of The 
Scholastic, biweekly magazine for secondary 
school students. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, Superintendent of Pub- 
lie Instruction, spoke at the dedication of the 
$100,000 Stevens school building at Carlisle. 


JOHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. gave the League 
of Nations Assembly $2,000,000 to be used 
to build a library for the League of Nations. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES, Professor of History 
and Sociology at Smith College, will conduct a 
series of Discussions on “Living in the Twen- 
tieth Century,” under the auspices of the 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom in the auditorium of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, 1425 Arch Street, Phil- 
adelphia, directly across from City Hall Plaza, 
on six consecutive Tuesday afternoons at 3:30 
o’clock, beginning November 1. 




















WILLIAM HALLOCK JOHNSON has been re- 
cently elected president of Lincoln University 
at Lincoln University, Pa. 


WILLIAM McANDREW, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools will speak on “The Man with 
Folded Arms” before the Educational Congress 
at Harrisburg, November 2-4. 


RAYMOND P. ENSIGN for the past five years 
Dean of the School, The Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, has been made Educational Director of 
the Art Extension Society with headquarters 
at the New York Office. 


ALFRED Davip THOMAS, superintendent of 
schools at Hazleton, received the degree Doc- 
tor of Pedagogy from Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, on June 6, 1927. 


GLADYS ARNOLD is the new principal of the 
School for the Deaf at Erie. Miss Arnold comes 
to Pennsylvania from a successful experience 
teaching at the Central Institute of the Deaf 
at St. Louis. 


MELVIN E. Morse has been made supervis- 
ing principal of the McKinley and Burton 
elementary schools in Erie. Morris Flinn is 
the new principal of the Hamilton Elementary 
School, Erie. 


_ MARGARET J. LOWMAN, a member of the P. 
S. E. A. executive council in 1925-26 and a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pa., has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence for study in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 


C. WILLARD SHUSTER has succeeded H. Scott 
McHenry as supervising principal at New- 
town, Bucks County. Mr. McHenry has ac- 
cepted a position in the School of Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania. 


IRA L. SHEAFFER is the new principal of 
the Senior High School at Northampton; 
Ralph F. Smith is the assistant principal of 
the Senior High School; and William C. Kutz 
is principal of the Junior High School. 


EDWIN C. BROOME, superintendent of the 
schools of Philadelphia and chairman of the 
National Committee on Curriculum, stated 
that at the recent meeting of the Committee 
in Washington the major problems discussed 
were the relations between high schools and 
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colleges, the modification of high school courses 
to meet the needs of pupils of different abili- 
ties, the value of counsel and guidance to a 
high school student and the qualifications of 
senior high school teachers. The publication 
next year of a uniform senior high school 
course of study provided to fill the needs of 
all types of students and all sections of the 
country will conclude the work of the Cur- 
riculum Committee, which has already drawn 
up similar courses of study for elementary and 
junior high school use. 


EMMA E. CHRISTIAN, formerly assistant 
principal of the Norristown Senior High 
School, has been advanced to the principalship 
at a salary of $3,000. Ann Chambers, former- 
ly assistant principal of the Stewart Junior 
High, has been promoted to the principalship at 
a salary of $2,500. 


Zoe THRALLS, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of geography, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pa., is now professor of geography in 
the University of Pittsburgh. Miss Thralls 
is the author of “The Geography of Pennsy]l- 
vania” (Macmillan). 


THE Roosevelt Memorial Association has 
awarded medals to General Pershing, Her- 
bert Hoover and John Bassett Moore for 
good citizenship services—General Pershing 
for his work in the cause of national defense, 
Mr. Hoover for his administrative work in 
connection with the Mississippi fiood disaster 
and Mr. Moore for his labors in the develop- 
ment of international law as a foundation for 
the World Court of which he is a judge. 


THE Log College founded two hundred years 
ago by Presbyterians on the site of the present 
Neshaminy-Warwick Church near Hartsville, 
Montgomery County, marked the 200th anni- 
versary of its foundation in September. The 
Log College was an early institution from 
which has grown great Presbyterian seminar- 
ies and educational centers. 


THE debate teams of Cambridge University, 
England and Pennsylvania State College will 
meet on November 11 at State College. The 
subject for argument will be the collegiate 
coeducational plan, with the Englishmen up- 
holding the negative. The Cambridge team, 
known as the British National Students’ Union 
Team, is. making a tour of universities and 
colleges in the United States. 


THERE has been in ten years an increase in 
high school enrolment, using round numbers, 
from 1,600,000 to more than 4,000,000; an in- 
crease in attendance at summer schools from 
40,000 to 250,000; an increase in the number 
of consolidated schools from 5,000 to 15,000; 
in teachers colleges authorized to grant degrees 
from 20 to 25 to more than 100; in states 
having sound retirement laws from 4 or 5 to 
22; in states having tenure laws from 5 to 14; 
an increase in the value of school property 
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from $2,000,000,000 to $4,000,000,000; an in- 
crease in average salaries for teachers from 
$600 to $1,300; in membership in state asso- 
ciations from 200,000 to more than 600,000; 
and in the expenditures for public school edu- 
cation from $750,000,000 to $2,000,000,000.— 
Journal of the N. E. A. 


THE life members in the National Education 
Association number 1,038. 


WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexing- 
ton, Virginia will send the Washington and 
Lee Educational Leaflets dealing with Moral 
Training to high school boys whose principals 
furnish a carefully selected list of names, 
made up of those boys who are of such influ- 
ence and leadership as to disseminate such 
ideals among their comrades. The number 
should not exceed one-fourth of the total num- 
ber of boys in the class. Those applying first 
will be put on the mailing list. 


THE West Lampeter Vocational School held 
its third annual Community Fair on October 
20-22. The Fair included exhibits, dairy and 
swine judging contests, lectures, agricultural 
pictures, a three-act comedy and rural school 
exhibits. 


THE Senior High School at Reading issued 
to pupils a helpful handbook this fall. The 
handbook contains plans of the building, fac- 
ulty lists, rules and regulations, reading lists 
and other useful data. 


THE George F. Cram Company, for over 
sixty years makers of school maps and atlases 
in Chicago, are now located in Indianapolis, 
Ind. They are now offering eight new series 
of maps: superior, modern, American, inter- 
mediate, excello, ideal, superior and excello 
colored outline,—all representing a high de- 
gree of practical perfection in school map 
production. 


CHELTENHAM TOWNSHIP by a vote of 2 to 
1 approved a bond issue of $580,000 for the 
erection of two junior high school buildings. 
Albert Lindsay Rowland, superintendent, has 
already secured architects’ preliminary plans 
for the new buildings. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE AND COMPANY and the 
George H. Doran Company have merged. 
These strong publishing houses will doubtless 
do larger business with a fine output of worth- 
while books. 


THE resources of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion have been pledged to end the activities of 
the loan shark and the salary buyer, at a con- 
ference of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau. The Russell Sage uniform loan law has 
been passed in twenty-four states and legis- 
lation aimed at the loan shark has been enact- 
ed in New Jersey, Virginia, Maryland and Wis- 
consin, with similar laws pending in New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Iowa, Illinois and 
Michigan. 
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Lock HAVEN voters on August 30 approved 
by a vote of 13 to 1 a bond issue for $300,000 
to construct a new Senior High School. The 
new building will contain a vocational unit 
consisting of four shops and four classrooms. 


THE schoolboard and faculty of the Ephrata 
High School had a “housewarming” for the 
public on the morning of September 16 in the 
new junior high school building. Regular 
classes were conducted and a program was 
given in the gymnasium. Lee L. Driver of the 
Department of Public Instruction and Super- 
intendent Mylin of Lancaster County gave 
addresses. 


PENN TOWNSHIP, Centre County, on Sep- 
tember 20 passed a bond issue by a vote of 
two to one to build a consolidated school. The 
school will consolidate five one-teacher and 
one two-teacher schools and will be located in 
or near Coburn. 


THE new consolidated school at Williamson, 
St. Thomas Township, Franklin County was 
dedicated on September 23. The cost of the 
building, including site and equipment, is 
$16,000. 


A BEAUTIFUL lithographic reproduction of 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, suitable for 
framing and hanging in schoolrooms may be 
secured from M. E. Montgomery, 43 West 86th 
Street, New York City for $1.00 The original, 
hand illuminated, made by two Italian artists, 
has been presented to President Coolidge. 


ALABAMA will spend $50,000 out of the State 
Treasury annually for the removal of illiter- 
acy, the Legislature which recently adjourned 
having made such appropriation. This is 
$37,500 over its previous annual expenditure 
for this purpose. Since the county and city 
school boards are authorized to make similar 
appropriations to meet State expenditures it 
will probably mean $100,000 expended annual- 
ly to wipe illiteracy out of the state. 


A Group SERVICE BUREAU has been organ- 
ized by Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
with the purpose of furthering the interests 
of Parent-Teacher Associations, Women’s 
Clubs and other groups interested in child 
study. The address of the Group Study Bureau 
and the magazine is 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 


THE Patriotic Committee of the Reading 
Company presented the new Reading Coedu- 
cational High School with a flag on October 
1 at a meeting which more than 3,000 people 
attended. Agnew T. Dice, president of the 
Reading Company, made the presentation ad- 
dress. 


CAMBRIA CouNTY, M. S. Bentz, superinten- 
dent, has published a booklet for the schools 
of the county entitled, “Poems by Grades” 
which contains the majority of the poems list- 
ed in the State Course of Study for the several 
grades, 
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Are You Interested 


in China? 
Then 





WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


IN THE ORIENT 


is the historic background that 
you need to understand the 
problems and events in China 
today. It covers historical 
background-attitudes of em- 
ployers and organized labor, 
health aspects and spiritual 
factors. 


A Reference Library in 221 Pages 


Including charts and a 
complete subject index 
+ 
Order It Here 
THE WOMANS PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. 
For the $1.50 enclosed send WOMEN 
IN INDUSTRY to 
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Nothing so wonder- 
ful for tired, jaded 
nerves asHorsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 
Just a teaspoonfulin 
a glass of water 
makes a delicious, 
refreshing drink. 
Supplies vital, life- 
giving phosphates to the 
body. Sharpens the appe- 
tite, aids digestion and 
tones up the entire system. 


Att all druggists 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID 
PHOSPHATE 
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on Fort Washington, Harrisburg, Pa. 


The following courses are offered: State Accredited Commercial Teacher Training; Accoun- 
tancy, Public Auditing, Taxes; Business Administration and Industrial Management; Real Estate, 
Conveyancing, Insurance; Advertising, Sales, Sales Managing; Foreign Trade and Transportation; 


Secretarial Science. 





Admission requirements, high school graduation 























ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with inter- 
est in our columns 


An Ingersoll watch as a town clock 
Page 142, Col. 2 


* * * 


Which have you read? 
Page 170, Col. 2 


* * * 
Tune In 
Page 178, Col. 1 
* * ” 


All about Bread and Milk 
Page 180, Col. 2 





NECROLOGY 
Norman J. Herman, a member of the Sha- 
mokin Township School Board, Northumber- 
land County, died at his home on July 12. 


Frank E. Kirk, secretary of the Watson- 
town School Board for eleven years and a 
member of the Board for sixteen years, died 
at his home on August 17. 


Ella M. Rafter, a teacher in the Kulpmont 
schools, died at the Shamokin State Hospital 


on August 4. 


Edward G. Rose, for thirty-two years, 1894- 
1926, a teacher of music in the Harrisburg 
schools, died in September while visiting at 
the home of his sister in Hazleton. 


CALENDAR 


November 2-4—Educational Congress, Harris- 


burg 

4, 5—Annual State Meeting, Deans of 
Women, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg 

7-13—Education Week 

11, 12—Bucknell University Conference, 
Lewisburg 

13-19—National Book Week 

13—National Teacher Day, under the aus- 
pices of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 

19—Anthracite Arts Association, Scran- 
ton 

21-23—-State Normal School Conference, 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg 


December 4—Golden Rule Sunday 
9, 10—State Physical Education Associa- 
tion, Johnstown 
17-20—American Vocational Association 
Convention, Los Angeles, Calif. 
28, 29—State Convention of the P. S. E. 
A., Lancaster 


February 25-March 1, 1928—Department of 
Superintendence of the N. E. A., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


March 8, 9—Progressive Education Associa- 
tion Conference, New York City 


July 1-6—National Education Association, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Colleges and Universities of Pennsylvania Accredited 
Council of Education 


Cooperating in financing this advertisement 
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ATE COURS  kokd si vesins<veenen Pe a ee eee rere C. A. Bowman, Ph.D. 
Allegheny College ........cceeeeeee (i Me AOE SER, cawarcbass James A. Beebe, LL.D. ........ 
Seaver College for Women ........ | A.B, SO Pa SO ene Lynn H. Harris, Ph.D. . 
oe ge eee rere A.B., A.M gk Bee ere ree Marion Edwards Park, Ph.D 
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Irving College .......eeeeeeeeeeees A.B. .8. Chas. R. Trowbridge, A.M. .... 
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grees (C | William Mather Lewis ........ 
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f Lebanon Valley College ............ pm ee, > Oe ere | G. D. Gossard, D.D za ia ‘ 
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Three initial two-year curricula, preparing for teaching in the elementary field. 

Two years of advanced work in elementary education to which those who com- 
plete any one of the two-year elementary curricula may be admitted. Bac- 
calaureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the elementary field. Bacca- 
laureate Degree curriculum. 

A four-year curriculum preparing for teaching in the junior high school field. 
Baccalaureate Degree curriculum. 

Degree curriculum in special fields: Art, Commerce, Health, Home Econom- 
ics and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
ong sf iV onna du oud bipameeedenn enaaenesls okt nena Francis B. Haas 
SIN So elo cia eek Sic Kn ree a dag WNatane Dis LBs Sa eee John A. Entz 
| EE ST OE IEE T Eee CANE ae es Ed hs oS Age ge Leslie Pinckney Hill 
A en ee te ee ee EUR EA EY eine , ase Robert M. Steele 
*tE. Stroudsburg. .Health Education......................... T. T. Allen 
"*ROMAROEO . oss sss IN Shi isa 5 cco caidioe keds <ah cca S4 C. C. Crawford 
*tOIndiana.......... Art, Commerce, Home Economics & Music.Charles R. Foster 
*Kutztown ....... Library and Art Education................ A. C. Rothermel 
*Lock Haven...... Kindergarten Education .................. Dallas W. Armstrong 
*t©Mansfield........ Home Economics and Music............... William R. Straughn 
*Millersville ...... I EGE TPES reg Gale PE RSD ee eI, C. H. Gordinier 
sd RIB Rae ORO R ER ps a re as Ezra Lehman 
*{Slippery Rock... . Health Education......................55- J. Linwood Eisenberg 
*West Chester .... Health Education and Music.............. Andrew T. Smith 


*Offers course leading to B.S. in Education. 

{Offers course leading to B.S. in Health Education. 
tOffers course leading to B.S. in Home Economics. 
©Offers course leading to B.S. in Public School Music. 
°Offers course leading to B. S. in Art Education. 
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